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ABSTRACT • 

/ The practicua design reported in this document vas 
based on one basic assumption, that the adult perceptions of children 
influence adul± behavior tovard children vhich in torn influences the 
child's behavior. Thereof ore, behavior changes by children could best 
be effected bj changing the adult perception of, and behavior tovard, 
the child. Parent/teacher study discussion groups vere carried out 
for foQipteen ve^ks in three schools asing the Adleriaa model of 
child-management. Evaluation of improvement in child-*management 
practices vas measured by pre- ani post-tests given to participants 
before. and after study discussion group involvement. During - 
discussion ^t^^iyr group participants were encouraged to discuss 
problems as veil as techniques that vorked veil vith their children. 
At the end of the 14 veeks, 48 members of the group rated the overall 
impressipn of the value of the group study as excellent; 48 rated it 
good; and only 12 called it- fair. Some participants felt that 
understanding family conrtellations had brought about changes in J.... 
their family living. In general, the group study seemed to promote a 
more relaxed feeling among teachers and a greater degree of 
self-cdnf idence. A complete practicum packet and outline is provided 
in the J document. (Author/PC) ^ 
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I. NEED FOR THE STUDY ' ^ 

Many authoritic* iA education suggest that elementary 
school counseling could' help alle^^iate the problems of 

mental health, delinquency and school drop outs, however, * 

u . I- 

the results of many attempts '^o successfully apply ^various 
theoretical approaches at the elementary school level have 
been less than significant. ' Therefore, fyrther research is 
essential to test the possibility that sorce'-other theoretical 
model, such as the Xdlerian,' might generate significant 
results. ' ' .0 

In practical application, there are too few Districts 
with elementary school .counselors . This suggests that *a 
model must be trans ferrable to usefulness by teachers, 
parents and administrators. ' - ' 

The Adlerian viewpoint maintains that behavior changes' * 
in children can be most effectively brought about through 



I lid ' s lif e . Further , 



the significant adults in the child's life. Further, adult 
behavior toward children is the product of their perceptions' 
of the child and the situa^ri^on. It is of little consequence 
whether or not tha^ adults are "objective" in their perceptions 
of the children with whom they deal, inasmu^ch as adult 
perception (therefore behavior) correct or incorre^ct, 

influenced the child's behavior in the direction. of the 

/ 

adult expectations. Therefore, this practicum focused on 
the significant adults in the child's life at home and at 
school. ' • 

* 
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II. STATEMENT OF PROBLJ^M 

iH'^a study conducted in several School Districts, it 
was determined that over 87% of requests for pupil study 
contained "maladaptive classroom behavior" as a primary 
factor for referrals . Gait and Elk Grove School Districts 
ar6 not upique in' being unable to meet the counseling ' needs 
of its student population. Especially pressing are .the 

unmet needs of students and parents associated with these 

t 

childr/n within any District. These children present a 
vaifiety of complex " temperain'=int" problems involving all 
facets of family life and all fconily members needs 
assessment in each school in which parents/and teachers 
responded indicated personal behavior improvemetits in 
students as one of the top three priorities. 

After reviewing the* above situation, two very critical 
problems seek solution.' First, under existing staffing 
conditions, how can you most efficiently reach a significantly 
greater number of 'studehts and their families? , Secondly, 
how can we best facilitate consistency in child management 
practices between school and the home? 
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III. THE CONCEPTUALIZED SOLUTION' 

t 

More -frequent conferences^ home intervention counseling/^ 
and elementary counseling programs are availaJDle alternatives 
to working closely with parents^ teachers r and children. 
Unfortunately^ counselo*rs end up meeting parents or teachers 
or children who haye problems and littLe orevention work is 

) — ■ ' ■ 

aone with^the population as a whole. The .above alternatives 
require a large financial support for which many School 
Districts cannot support at the elementary level. 

S>2hools must provide parent and teacher education. 
If . re-education is provided through teacher and parent 
study discussion groups, leadership within the community 
and school will emerge to continue tljie system change for 
future years. New parents and teachers and more discussion 
infoAiation for pareVits and teachers will be created as 
children grow older and children's behavior changes in the 
family and society. / 

In light of the above, parent and teacher study groups 
will be formed in three schools within two School Districts. 
A common Ic^nguage and viewpoint about child-management will 
be learned and practiced using the Adlerian model. 

As a ^result of participation in 14 weeks (once a wdek) 
of parent/teacher study discussion groups using the J| 
Adlerian *m6del and following the outlines enclosed |Ln the 
Apperf&ix of'^this practicum, the following objectives will 
be achieved. 



Participating parents an^ teachers .will demonstrate 
understanding of the pu/pose and goals of students 
behavior in school and^ home settings as measured 
by the BEHAVIOR CONCEPTS INVENTORY - EDUCATION MODEL; 
(see Appendix/ Bl ) , . ' ^ 

Participating parents will be better able to solve 
problems with children at hom^ as measured by the 
INVENTORY OF SELECTED STUDENT BEHAVIORS . (see 
Appendix, ^2 ) , ' ' . 

Participating teachers and parents will recognize 

the positive changes in .their home (classroom) 

W ■ . 

environment that occur when ' successfully implementing 
logical consequences, faunily (class)* meetings to 
involve children in decision-making , encouragement 
techniques, etc., and recommend continued use of 
study groups with a variety of recommendations for 
extending the impact of the* program as measured by 
participant survey, (see Appendix, B3&4'). 
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IV^ PRAJCTICUM DEl^GN AND EXECUTION ^ 

The practiciim design is bas^'ed on one basic as'smnption 

that the adult perceptions of children influence adult behavio 
toward children which in turn influences the child's behavior^ 
Therefore, i>ehavior changes by children could most effect^^vely 
be brought about by chanainq the adult oercepticn pf , and 
behavior tov/ard, the child. "> 

* 

A. • DEFINITION OF TERMS 

The following definitions of terms were often used 
during each of the phases described below. 

1* Adlerian premises: the methods employed. -in this 

I 

study were based, upon the philosophical and 
psychological model developed by Alfred Ad-ler. 
' The basic premises of this apprpach are: that man 

is a social being, that man must be looked at from 
a holistic point of view, and that behavior is 
purposeful. 

2. Democratic setting: a settina wherfi mutual respect, 

. . . ^ 

responsibility and ordered structure are characterist 

" \ . - 

3. PQ-rception : th^ way the person sees things or inter- 
prets them, not necess^arily the way they adtually 
are. 

4. Useful, useless behavior ; Adler employed the term 
useful to denote behavior which was oositiVe or 
adaptive and useless as behavior which was negative 
or maladaotiye. g 

V 
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Family constellation ; refers to the total family 
and the position and role each person plays in the 
feunily. As the person sees himself in the family r 
so will he probably see himself latet in life. , 
Goals of misbehavior ; for purposes of this study 
the author used Dreikurs' (1964) definition of the 
four goals of children's misbehavior, which .are; 
attention getting, power, revenge*, and assumed 
disability, and are considered to be compensatory 
goals employed as the child is discouraged from 
appropriate social interaction. 
Family counseling ; counseling with the total 
feunily. It consists of working with the parents, 
interviewing the children to confirm hypotheses ^ 
and counseling with t^e parents again in order to 
make recommendations, ^ 
Cognitive concept ; a learned concept ^ Behavior 
is learned and is not dependent so much on heredity 
or environment, but on how the individual perceives 
life. 

Feunily in focus : this is the family that is 
counseled before a group of parents and teachers. 
The problems in this family's home may not be any 
more extreme than in other homes, but they volun- 
teer to present their situation so that they might 
help other pai;ents and teachers learn new ways of 
dealing VitJi conflict. 



B. THE TRAINING PHASE ; 

The Pairsite and Cosumnes Schools h^d a core of parents 
and teachers attend the Parent-Teacher Education Center fojr^ 
12 weeks each Tuesday evening during t^-: Fall of 1973. UponV 
completion of the, 12-week course ^ this group constituted the 
leadership for conducting teacher and parent study groups in 

their respective schools. 

• \ 
A course outline and the ABC's of Guiding the Child 

appear in the Appendix to outline the major topics covered 

during this training phase. 

Part of the training involved audience participation in 
family counseling. A family was counseled in front of the 
group' each week in order to put into practice basic concepts 
learned. The family was interviewed again a few weeks later 
in order to note progress and/or make further suggestions 
in another area that was of concern to the family. ' 

Teachers, parents, administrators, and some high school 
students attended such classes as one group. A common 
IcUf^gukge and viewpoint a^Dout child-management war learned 
and practiced, 

C. THE IMPLEMENTATION PHASE ; 

Those adults trained received several training sessions 
on leading discussion groups. Emphasis was away trom the 
leader as a superior authority on the subject but towards a 
sharing of ideas as we reflect on our^ 6wn families (or 
classrooms) and the point of view discussed by Rudolf 
Dreikurs. 

10 
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Parent Study Groups and Teacher Study Groups were con- 
ducted simultaneously for 14 weeks but as separate groups ♦ 

The reason for this i'^s that one book. Maintaining 
Sanity in the Classroom , applied the Adlerian point of view 
to the school and the other book applied it to the family 
and home ( Children; The Challenge ) • Several joint meetings 
on certain topics (i.e., Encouragement, The Courage to be 
Imperfect) were conducted as joint parent-teacher discussions. 

D. THE EVALUATIOti PHASE ; 

Evaluation of improvement in child-manageihent practices 
was measured by pre- and post-tests given to participants 
before and afrer study discussion group involvement. 

Three schools w^re selected tq participate due to level 
of prior invddvetnent with such a structured model of improving 
child-management practices. 

The Fairsite School had no prior involvement by parents 

or teachers as a group in using an education model for 

improving child-management practices,. There is also no 

♦ 

available adult education within a ten mile radius of this 
School District area. 

The Cosumnes School had been involved for one-half of 
one year witli sc«ne parent and no teacher education program. 

The Sierra Enterprise School had two full years of 
parent and teacher education using the Adlerian moc^el of 
study discussion groups* 

The base-line data on pre-tests for each school 
indicated a higher degree of understanding by Sierra 



Enterprise as compared with Cosumnes and Fairsite Schools 

E. THE STRUCTURE OF STOPY GROUPS 

Parent and Teacher Study Groups provide a self-help 
fhethod by whic)) lay parents and school staffs can each work 
as a group to cooperatively increase their effectiveness 
with children. 

The outline and handautv packet in the Appendix Was 
revised for use in this Maxi I. project. Specific topics 
were discussed each week as well as pages assigned to read;. 

During discussion study group participants were encour- 
aged to discuss problems as well as successful techniques 
that work with their own children. 

F. HOW THE PRAd^ICUM ADDRESSES ITSELF TO A SYSTEM' CHANGE f 

The authors of this Maxi I proposal have addressed 
theiiv^elves to a system chahge in. an area where few sysrem 
changes ever occur. Helping parents and ceachers re*^ 
educd^t/e themselves and then unite in a common bond towards . 
consistent child-management practices is the dream of almost 
every school administrator. 

The structure of the^rograij^ described in this practicum 
motivates involvement on a self-help basis. Leaders come 
^om among peers (parej^t discussion groups were led by 
par^ts and teacher study groups were led by teachers) . 

Specific family comtseling was made available in cases 
wh^re group discussions did not seem helpfu? and a critical 
family or schooT situation existed. 

.12 , ' 
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During a second year of such a progranrrmore parents 
would become involved <new and second- timers) as well as 
teachers and more leaders would emerge. 

Eventually, a parent education^ group would involve most 
kindergarten parents and, hopefully, establish this common 
management style early in the formal educational process 
for the family. At this point the teacher will be able to 
participate with the parents in more of the discussions as 
one group (staff and parents) . 

During the. 1973-74 school year, there were 70 parents 
in three -schools in two separate School Districts involved 
in study groups. There were 4 3 staff participants in the 
two School Districts also. The responses summarized in 
the evaluation section* are based upon the above numbered 
participants- 

MAXI t PARTICIPANT ROLES : 
Robert McCaffrey : 

1. Purchasing books, manuals, and papers 

2. System for setting school level goals for 
parent and teacher education 

3- Financial accountability of project . ^ 

4. .Supervision of logs kept by study group 

leaders and Nova participants 

5. Evaluation of logs and test data 
A.vnold Adreani : 

1. Reproduction of tests, support materials, 
handouts at: study group meetings, and 
publicity 

. ' 13 
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Monitor training phase to include Adlerian 
and Dreikurs Training and Leaders Training 



Administer all group and individual tests to 
parents and teachers in the program 

Do research chapter on Alfred Adler's and 
Rudolf Dreikurs'' Ideas" as they relate to^ 
purpose of this^- study and family counseling. 
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V. REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

In this chapter the authors will review two areas of 
the literature: th$ need for working with the problems 

1 y 

through elementary school counseling and the experimental 
research in the counseling and guidance^ field at the elemenjtary 
school level. The auttiors f6und a great deal of literature • 
dealingwith the possible need for eTementary school counsel- 
ing/ but found literature dealing with experimental research 
in the counseling ra:d guidance area very limited. Evaluative 
literature dealing with parent and teacher study discussion 
groups was just aibout non-existent and^ therefore, focus wil^ 
be on counseling-related research. The first section then 
will deal with the need for elementary school counseling. 
In the second section, the authors will review studies which 
are categorized under four specific orientations to counseling: 
the Rogerian approach, the Global approach, the behavioral, 
approach ar)d the Adlerian approach.*- 

Lite r ature Dea ling with the Need for the Study 
There has been a great deal of writing in recent years^ 
concerning the need for elementary school counseling. 'As 
juvenile delinquency and school drop out rates have increased, 
more and more is being written, concerning the need for action. 
The current theme of many professional journal articles and 
books is tY)at the problems we are naving with high school 
students could have been more lef fectively recognized and 
dealt with in the elementsiry school. 



The National Institute of Mental Health has assembled 

much information which indicates that the increase in mental 

r 

illness of young people is a severe national problem. Recent 
surveys'-by the N.I.M.H. (1965) Office of Biometry reveal 
that during 196 3 about 4,000 Americans under fifteen years 
of age and 27,000 between fifteen and twenty-four years bf 
age were admitted to mental hospitals. .Both first admission 
rates and^^resident population r^ates have increased at an 
accelerated pace during the last decade. This cannot be 
attributed to the general increase in population. Boys, 
ten to fourteen years old in the general pooulation, have 
increased two-fold since 1950, but the increase of this same 
group in the mental hospital population has been six-fold*. 
In contrast, the general mental patient population (all 
ages) was declining. The anticipated projections for the 
ddcade of 196 3 to 1973 are even more disheartening. These 
projected figures show that in the age group of ten to four- 
teen years we can expect an increase of fifteen percent. 
The proportion of ten to fourteen yea"^ol(is in mental 
hospitals will increase by 116 percent.- 

In the same study by the National- Institute of Mental 
Health, it was estimated thcit ten percent of the nation's* 
seventy million s^chool aged children suffer from some form , 
of emotional disturbance. This figure reduces to an average 
of approximately three children in every elementary school 
classroom. Nearly one and a half million of these children 
need psychiatric care and less than 500,000 are getting it. 
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Millions more need help with .emotional problems but are re- 
ceiving no assistance. 

Other statistics offered in this study by .the N.I.M.H. 
show that 500,000 children are brought before the courts each 
year for juvenile delinquency. Many of these children are 
suffering from emotional disorders- While the number of 
children in the ten-to-seventeen age group increases by about 

three percent per year, the number of .delinquent cases in 
/ 

this age group is increasing ten oercent annually. The 
suicide rate of youngsters aged five to nineteen has doubled 
in the last^ten years. 

Although this study by the N.I.M.H. was done in 1965, 
Rogers found many of the same tendencies in 1942. In this 
study, Rogers (1942) attempted to determine what prop'ortion 
of Columbus, Ohio school children were showing evidences 
poor mental health. He made the followiTtg -observations : 

(1) one child out of four had serious readirigvproblems ? ^ 

(2) one o^t of six was maladjusted according to personality 
tests; (3) twelve oercent of the children studied showed 
evidence of poor mental health; and (4) .another thirty 
percent showed a moderate degree of poor adjustment- 

In zmother study done in Santa Barbara, California, 
Clancy and Smitter (1953) found that teacher referrals of 
children for clinical services shewed that aoproximately 
eleven percent of the school population Was emotionally 
disturbed. 

The extei>t to which the early years of a child's life 
9^- -14- 



are importanljt to the personality, attitudes and intelligence 

/ 

of each chi^d was studied extensively by Bloom (1964). In 
this study ^loom found thdt the first five .to seven y^ars 
of a child's life are the significant years for the major 
beginning of most characteristics, such as intelligence, 
attitudes, values, interests and personality. Bloom found 
that certain types of interaction between the child and ' 
'significant adults are more likelv to lead to the development 
of desired characteristics in children. He suggests that 
more desirable child rearing methods must be implemented 
during the second half of the twentieth century. 

Bloom's findin'gs concerning attitudes, values , persona- 
lity, interests, and intelligence are confirmed to a great 
extent in a study carried out by Glueck and Glueck (1959) . 
They stated; "In a sample of five hundred persistent delin- 
quents from underprivileged areas of Boston, the average 
age at onset of maladaptive behavior took place a little 
after eight years old, while ^almost half the group showed 
clear signs of antisociaibility at. seven years or younger 
and nine-tenths at ten. years or younger (p. 114)." 

At the local level in a large ci.ty the problem seems 

to be. even more critical. The need for a counseling program 

at the elementary school level is further substantiated by 

Strank (1969) : 

The Bureau of Child Study in Chicago found over 
1,500 children who have psychiatric problems severe 
enough to require professional treatment. But this 
IS five times as many children as all the psychiatric 
clinics and institutions in the Chicago area can 

. ^ -18 
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' accept in any one year. This gap' between disturbed 
children's needs and the resources available to meet 
them is monumental not only in the Chicago area 'but 
throughout the nation — and it is- arowing daily (p. 54),. 

Behavior problems in the classroom, mental illness,* 

and juvenrl6 delinquency oftentimes are a part of the school 

drop-out problem. The concern in the United States at this 

Ttime with the drop-out problem has grown as we see greater 

nuinbers of students c^uit school for other'^an financial 

problems. These drop-outs occur from the kindergarten level ''^ 

to the senior almost completing his bachelor degree in college. 

, A report of the Conference on Unemployed, Out-of School 

Youth in Urban Areas (National Committee for/ Children and 



Youth, 1961) stated: 

During the 1^66 *s the Department of Labor estimates 
some 7.5 million youngsters will drop out before 
high school graduation. About 2»5 million will not 
. go beyond the eighth grade; two out of three will go 
no further than the tenth grade. Most drop-outs 
come from lower income families. A^high proportion 
are classified as 'slow le$irners', though many may 
hAve higher intelligence than their IQ tests ind;Lcate 
andrsimply lack incentive to perfonj better. Most 
drop-outs are weak in reading and arithmetic and are 
likely tq have a consistent record of subject or 
grade jE'ailure starting in elementary school (d.15) . 

V 

Similar ttatistics are related by Bridgman (1961) 

when he spoke about the duration of formal education for 

high ability youth: 

Recent events have put the spotlight on national 
waste in manpower" due to drop-outs of gifted students 
from high school and college. One authority has 
concluded that almost all of recent male high school 
graduates and almost one half of the feftnales in the 
upper thirty percent intelligent bracket difl not 
enter college on a full time basis. Reasons other 
than finemcial were gi\^en by one-half to two-thirds ► 
of the males of this select group, and by two- thirds 
of the females (p. 11) . 

-16- 19 



There, are many studies which indicate that there is^ a 
great n^OT from some extensive work with children at yourj^ger 
ages. In light of the depressing projections of increasing 
problems with youth, many authorities have expressed the 
opinion that elementary school counseling has great promise 
of attacking the source of the problem. A leading critic of 
education, author James Conant, has expressed in his book. 
The Americam High School Today , that in a satisfactory' 
school system counseling 'should start in the elementary 
school and follow closely the developing strengths as well as 
the problems the student experiences. 

There is a feeding related by other authors that the 
problems that we are' having with the high school stauents 
could have been recognized and dealt with in the elementary 
schcj^l to the advantage of all concerned. As Sievers (1963) 
stated: / 

4 

Most counselors agree that all children could bene- 
fit from guidance during the elementary grades in 
school. Guidance for the gifted adolescent often 
cones to late to change his study habits or his ^ 
educational plans; and early recognition of and 
help for children with physical, social and emo- 
tional dif ficulti*es might prevent delinquency, 
early drop-outs from school, and labar unemploy- 
ment as teenagers. Children of averkge ability 
can also benefit from an effective elementary 
school guidance progr£un (p. v) . 

' Once again expressing the need for elementary school 

counseling as a suggested deterrent to the drop-out rates ^ 

in high school, Wolfbein (1959) concluded: 

Problems which finally result in a drop-out begin, \ 

and are quit^e overt, way .back in the elementary 

grades. In fact, it is quite early in grade school 

t?iat ciany potential droo-outs begin to fall behind 
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in their scholastic achievements and this results 
in.,,, retardation ,,, These results suggest that 
perhaps some of our Qccupational education and . 
guidance might beain much sooner than it does now, 
(p- 103) ' , ^ * . 

Tl^ie need for correction of maladjustment at an earlier 

age is -acceptable t'o. many, Anna Meeks (1962) goes further 

in her description of v;hat elementary counseling coul4 be: 

More significaht than the recognition of the use" 
fulness of guidance in the cortection of malad- 
justment has been tnfe acceptance of guidance as an 
. integral part of the whole educational program. 
Guidance is now regarded as much more tha^n a ^ 
privilege accorded the maladjusted; it is also 
needed by other children and requires programs 
that have as their majof" objective helping all 
children to be at ease with themselves and with 
others (o, 31) , • 

Rogers'* conclusion about mental health in the elementary 
school as a result of his study in 1942 is auinined up in the 
following statement: "It becomes clear that a suitable 
program of mental^health in the schools cannot be something 
extraneous to the educational structure, but must be an 
integral part of administrative and classroom policies and 
procedures if it is to' be effective (pi 22). 

A number of mental health surveys of school age children 
have been done in school districts. ' So^e of the findings of 
these surveys don«st by the National Institute of Mei^tal 
Health and the Il^alth, Education and Welfare Department 
have already been mentioned. / 

From thtese findings and others like them. Smith (1967)* 

believed that: " 

When professional and understanding helo is not 
available, unheeded pro&lems lead to our school 
drop--outs , underachievers , slow learners, our 
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physically and intellectually handicapped and 
emotionally and socially disturbed children. ■ 
These problems ^ however^ are identifiable as 
early as the primary grades (o, 10) . 

Barclay (1966) , conunenting on the importance of elemen-- 
tary school counseling^ said^ "Children tend to develop a 
behavior repertory related to social learning which remains 
relatively constant; and impervious to change without some 
kind of behavior intervention (p. 1070).^ 

Despite studies which provide substancial evidence for 
the need of earlier diagnosis and treatment , of emotional 
problems in elementary schools and despite the beliefs of 
noted leaders in the field of education ^ the services 
offered are definitely hot adequate or are, in fact, non-' 
existfent. • 

6 1 N 

As an example, the N.I.M.H* in its study in 1965 found 

that: " 

There are not' enough outr-patient clinic services 
available to children* Of the natioi^'s apprbximately 
1,800 mental 'health clinics, somewhat^ less than one--' 
fourth are child guidance clinics; moreover, only 
thirty-two percent of the 300 ,000 patients under 
eighteen years seen at out-patient clinics in 1963 
were treated. A large proportion of all coxinties 
in the United States^'^e without mental health 
clinics altogether, and most of these lack agencies 
that substitute in some measura for such services* 
(p. 17) 

In this same study it was found that throughout the 
United States, despite^^'the lack of services provided by local 
and state agencies, only ten percent of the nation •s school 
systems ^have any kind of programs . to aid childr€5h with mental 
handicaps — and most of these concentrate on mental retarda- 
tion, not emotional disturbance. 
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The Department of health.. Education and Welfare (1965) 

realized similar findings. Receiil; statistics ^how that there 

are only 21,152 guidance personnel in the United States to 

serve some 81,910 elementary schools and som6 25,350 high 

schools (p* 33) 

Although there i«. a great deal of e^yidence which supports 

, ff 
the idea of counseling >md guidance in elementary schools, 

ther'e are also mahy studies t'hat Jjuestion its effectiveness 

ox wortH. . 

Literature Dealing with Experimental 
* ^ "^7 Research in. Elementary ' 

School Counseling 

' The Pbgerian Approach 

The typiciil Rogerian model utilizes a permissive, ' non- 

directive approach to cojinseling in which understanding of 

self is brought aJbout by the x;eflective techniques • Since 

the authors did not define specifically the counsej^ing \ 

objectives of th^ studies nor de^ne specifically the tkrm 

counseling, it wa.'^ assumed that the non-directive model 

implied was followed in a traditional rather than aSnodified 

manner. 

Typical of these studies employing a Ro^jirian model 
was a study done by Winkler, Teigland, Hunger and Kranzler . 
(1965). In this study .the counselors rimdomly assigned 121 
fourth^ graders to one of five groups: individual counseling, 
group counseling, reading instruction, a Hawthorne effect 
group (in which the children were given special attention 
\ *k 
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.by calling them from their classrooms and playing recordings) 
an^ a control group-. At the end of the treatment period, 
there were no' significant differences among the groups on 
any of twenty outcome measures. Kranzler (1968), sighting 
unpublished material/ described a follow-up utilizing a 
sociometric measure which was conducted one year later, at 
which time there were still, no significant differences 
reported, , . ' 

Kranzler (1968) sighted another unpublished study which 
• utilized a iarge number of subjects and five trained elemen- 
tary school" counselors. At vhe termination of "treatments , 
there were again no Significant differences between counseled 
I, and control groups on any criterion measured. 

♦ Hunger, Winkler, Jeigland and Kranzler (1964), using 
a client-centered approach, did a study involving fourth grade 
underachiev^rs and found no differences between their 
counseled and non-counseled subjects regarding change in 
sociometric status. 

^ Biasco (1965) attempted to check the hypothesis that 
gain in sociometric status was best inf luanced by group 
counseling. Biasco randomly assigned subjects of low socio- 
metric status to four groups: individual counseling, group 
counseling, teacher consultation (in which the counselors 
consulted with the teachers rather than working directly 
with the children) and a control group. The two cdunselors 
employed in the study were trained, experienced ful^-time 
' elementary -school counselors who administered the treatments 
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in the schools that eraployed them. Criterion measures in- 

» * 

'eluded two measures of sociometric statu^ and a measure of 
anxiety. There were no significant differences amon^ the 
groups after treatment, 

Mayer, Kranzler and Matthes (1966), ^n an attempt to 
explain results of some studies mentioned above, assumed 
that there are multiple causes of behavior^, and the/efore, 
in the absence of ability to make adequate differential 
diagnoses, multiple treatments may be necessary. They 
then randomly assigned fifth and sixth^^raders of low socio- 
metric status to three groyps: counseling, in which subjects 
received both group and individual counseling; teacher con^ 
sultation, in which the counselor acted as a consultant to 
the teacher; and control. Five trained elementary school 
counselors administered the treatments. ^ Gain in sociometrid 

^status, along with three other criterion measures, was used 
for evaluation. There were no significant differences among 
the groups, \ ' 

In a study reported by Oldridge (1964), only teacher 
referrals to counselors from kindergarten through grade 
eight \fere selected as subjects. Oldridge reported that 
classmates of the subjects selected responded to a "^guess 
who** sociometric instrument, .and he found that control 
groups improved more than the subjects, who received individual 
or, group counseling. 

As mentioned earlier, Mayer et al. (1966) atf.empted to 
explain the results of these studies by assuming there are 



multiple causes of behavior and more ^research should be directed 
to this question. However, other questions might be raised 

in attempting tp explain^ the results of these studies « Could 

* * ** 

it be that more^ positive result's might have beeii realized if 
the coiinselor had worked^ with thr significant- adults (parents ] ^ 
and teachers) in the children's life? Only in Biasco's (1965) 
*nd Mayer's et al, (1966) studies do the counselors consult 
yith teachers. But in both of these studies teacher consult-* 
ation was done without the combination of counseling witli the ^ 
students at the same time. 

Another question mi»jht be raised. Could a non-directive ^ 
permissive r unsitructured atmosphere ir\ the counseling situation 
be detrimental to the student when he returned to the <ilas3*- 
room? The behaviors the counselee may have learned in tWe 
counseling sessions would not be acceotable when used in the 
classroom. He then is confronted by the teacher and the 
ensuing conflicts might only cause greater behavior problems,' 

That or^lv ^tudents with behavior problems or students 
with low sociometric status were selected or referred for 
counseling could also have some influence on the research » 
outcomes* Having a homogenous group of children with si:.d3Ar 
problems could present difficulties for either the experienced 
or inexperienced counselor « Also, children with low s6cio- 
metric status grouped with other children of similar status 
would have no different (improved) ^le models to observe 
or imitate, 

* >^ 

Any or all of these questions raised suggest possibilities 
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that might explain why the studies mentioned above showed no 
significance. Kranzler, Mayer, Dyer and Hunger (1966) carried 
out an experimental study which^ showed positive results. In 
this study, Kranzler*' et al., using a client-centered approach, 
attempted to assess the r^ults of counseling with fourth 
grade students using sociometric status as the criterion . A 
sociometric device was administered to four fourth grade 
classrooms to one of three treatment conditions: counseling, 
teacher guidance, and control. When treatment conditions 
were compared, the evidence seemed to indicate significant 
differences in the relative frequency with which subjects 
increased or decreased in sociometric status, that the 
differences favored the counseling condition, and that these 
differences persisted over a period of seven months. The 
possibility of a temporary teacher influence on the socio- 
metric criterion was indicated. 

In his most recent article, Kranzler (1969) caime up 
with some interesting conclusions. He found in a study 
comparing the counselor acting as a consultant to teachers 
as opposed to a counselor working with students that there 
was no significant different in effectiveness. In fact, 
the author stated: 

Leaving children alone (control group) was apparently 
as effective as giving them counseling or having coun- 
selors consult with teachers about them. Critics of 
both counseling and consulting procedures currently 
employed by most school counselors will, nc^ doubt, 

react to these data with glee. 
» 

My own conclusion from these data is that it doesn^t 
make much sense at this time to argue about the vir- 
tues of vaguely defined activities as counseling or 
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or consulting. Recently, I have h^d the opportunity 
to observe both Adlerians and behavior modifiers in 
their consulting and counseling activities. Their 
behavior seems to me to differ rather markedly fro;n 
the behavior of the Jlogerians who worked in the stu- 
dies summarized above, especially with regard to the 
frequency of concrete suggestions for behavior change 
given to the teacher by the counselor. If there are 
important differences among counselors in their coun- 
seling and consulting behavior — and I think there 
are — isn't it reasonaJDle to assume that the effects 
of their behavior will also differ? If there are 
important differences within the counseling and con- 
sultant roles, it seems to me that we merely obscure 
. these differences by arguing about ^differential effect- 
iveness between roles. And, if there are important 
differences within counseling and consulting roles , 
the terms ought to be dropped from our vocabulary in 
favor of more precise descriptions of specific pro- 
cedures to be followed when helping specific behav- 
ior change (p. 2 88) . 

Kranzler, who has a scholarly familiarity v/ith counseling 
research, concludes that the orientation or approach to 

counseling is a determining factor in /^e outcomes or goals 

/ 

towards which the counselor is workrng. 



The Global Approach 

According to Faust (1966) , "Global counseling is designed 
not so much to treat disordered, perplexed, unproductive 
children as it is to assist other school personnel in building 
a new world for children in which disorder and disease have 
little opportunity to originate and flourish (p. 4)." 

The Global approach to counseling is the second school 
of thought that has done some research in the elementary 
school setting. A study using this approach to counseling 
was carried out by Batdorf and McDougall (1968) . Their 
purpose was to evaluate the global approach to counselincf. 
In this study the counselors worked with groups of teachers. 
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followed by work with individual teachers and groups of child- 
ren or individual children. The null hypothesis predicted 
no significant differences between control and experimental 
groups in t-^rms of: (1) global counseling' s effect in 
making teachers less authoritative in their attitudes; 
{\?) global counseling' s effect in increasing congruence 
between pupils' perceived and ideal of self-image; and (3) 
anV\ systematic relationship between teacher attitude changes 
ahd pbpil\self-ideal, self-concept changes in fourth, fifth 
and sixth, gr^c* class*-ooms. There was no significance 
found with\ega\rd to this study. 

A further^\^suryey was carried out by Usitalo (196 7) at , 
the same elementary schools cited above where the global 
approach to counseling was employed. At the end of the year, 
a forty-seven item questionnaire was completec^ by the teachers 
The teachers w^re asked to agtee or disagree wi£h statements 
concerning their own acceptance pf the counselor, the degree 
of counselor acceptsince perceived in other staff members, 
and what were the appropriate role3 for the counselor. Over 
eighty percent of the teachers agreed th£it global counseling 
was of value to individual pupils and groups of pupils. 
Over seventy-four percent agreed tht global counseling 
was beneficial to the professional staff. There were no 
statistical results included in this study as 'Usitalo ^ 
explained in his conclusion, "Unfortunately, there is no^ 
way of knowing if this percentage of agreement and favdr2ible 
disposition toward global counseling was statistically 
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significant since no scumpling of attidues in the area was 

done prior to the start of the^ project (p, 7)." 

/ 

The "no significant difference" result found in this 
global approach to counseling study may have been a result 
of generalized recommendations given to the teachers. The 
findings may not have been significant since specific pro- 
cedures for dealing with specific behavior were not outlined 
for the teaching staff. 

The Behaviorist Approach 

The third orientation to counseling which has generated 
a significant aunount of research is that of the behaviorists . 
While most behavioristic studies deal with behavior chsmge 
in children in various set^tings, there are at least three 
studies reported that deal specifically with elementary 
school counseling . 

In a study done by Hansen, Niland amd Zani (1969), 
the effectiveness of model re^.nforcement and reinforcement 
group counseling with elementary school children using 
sociometric status as a criterion was evaluated. Eighteen 
low sociometric students experienced counseling in groups 
with sociometric stars . These stars were included in the 
groups as models (six groups eighteen others experienced 
group counseling in a group composed of low sociometrid 
students but no stars (three groups) ; and a control grouty 
rriet for an activity period. The findings indicated that 
low sociometric students in the model reinforcement groups 
with sociometric stars made significantly more gain in 
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social acceptance than either those receiving counseling witii 
other students of low sociometric status without sociometric 
stars present or the control group. 

These results seemed to indicate homogenous o roups o^ 
low sociometric students were not beneficial , because the 
students in these groups had no role figures after which to 
model. As mentioned before, this might be one of the reasons 
most of the studies cited previously by client-centered 
counselors were ineffective. Almost all of their groups 
were homogenous with regard to their make-up. 

Another study representing the behaviorists • s/chool was 
carried out by Barclay (1966) , The purpose of this, study 
was to determine whether specific treatment procedures used 
by school psychology interns could effect changes in criterion 
of social acceptance and dimensions of attitudes relating 
to environmental "press", peers, and authority figures.^ 
Differential treatments included plamned intervention in one 
class, selective reinforcement procedures in a second class, 
and the change of teacher in a third. Planned intervention 
resulted in a number of significant changes in pre- and 
post-test scores for the group. The results of thje study 
suggest that strategies of planned intervention in elementary 
school classrooms can result in more favorable attitudinal 
stances on the part of elementary school children. 

The significant results reported by this study support 
Kranzler^s (1969) observation that specific recommendations 
made to the teacher help bring 2dDOut behavior change more 



successfully. 

In a study using a form of behavior modification in 
working with emotionally di:*turbed elementary school child* 
ren, Bruse (1967) found th*; methoiis that he employed to be 
of questionable value. The study was designed to deter^ 
mine the effect of special! class, group work, and inriividual 

case work methods based upon a behavioral design of meeting 

\ 

ttiB needs of these students. The author's conclusion was 

that all of the above methods were of questionable value, 

Bruse recommended that: 

Additional research should be conducted into the 
effects that different methods of intervention have 
upon modifying the behavior of emotionally disturbed 
children in public schools. Research needs to be done 
in the area of differential diagnosis of behavior 
problems. Effective treatment plans must then be 
developed which have a sound conceptual basis within 
the total psycho-educational experience provided by 
the public schools (p, 2133a) , 

It appears jthat the author of the above study did not 
carry out teacher consultation as specifically as the other 
behaviorists. The recommendations given to teachers and/or 
students were of a general nature. This might have been a 
factor in the "questionable value" conclusion. 

The Adlerian Approach 

Proponents of the Adlerian school of thought have re- 
ported very little research to substantiate its approach. 
What has been done, however, demonstrates that the methods 
employed have resulted rather generally in positive chemges 
for counseled students amd/or attitudinal changes on the 
part of parents. 
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In a study carried out by Stoxnner (196«6) , it was found 
that significant results were obtained by wording with parents 
and teachers of selected students as well as with the students 
Although the researcher admitted the study had some obvious 
weaknesses, he also was able to measure significant changes 
in attitudes and behavior. Pre- and post-testing with a 
behavior and attitude inventory revealed much healthier 
attitudes and behaviors around home, less conflict and 
anxieties, more responsibility taken on part of the child, 
a better classroom^ atmosphere, and a development of self 
respect and confidence. This is a refreshing change from 
the earlier studies cited, with their lack of positive 
findings. 

Some obvious flaws existed in this study. As Stormer 
commented: 

It became very difficult to achieve significance 
on many of the test items due to contamination of 
the design. This evolved in selection of the con- 
trol groups. It happenfed in the random selection 
of experimental amd control groups that some of 
the students in the control group were in the class- 
room of teachers involved in the program. Many of 
the suggestions and techniques discussed in the 
teacher's seminar were tried on the whole class, thus 
control students also gained indirectly from the 
teacher's participation (p, T^^, 

In this study it was obvious that the statistical 
design had loopholes. In fact, testing for the changes 
observed were not adequately incorporated into the original 
design, 

Sonstegard (1962) tested the hypothesis that behavioral 
correction, in this case overcoming of non-learning, could 
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be effected through changing the parents' faculty relation- 
ships with their children. The pre- and post-tests used 
were the reading tests of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 
The experimental group of six students was counseled thirty 
minutes per weel^and the parents of these children attended 
group counseling sessions for one hour per week. This pro- 
gram was continued throughout one full academic year. There 
were significant gains in the reading progress of the exper- 
imental group in contrast to the control group. In conclusion 
to the study the author stated: 

The inferences to be drawn from the data should be 
considered tentative and indicative rather than con- 
clusive, because of €he size of the saonple. However, 
the growth made by the pupils in the experimental 
group as indiv.lduals and growth as compared to that 
of the comparison group during the year in which 
the experimental subjects experienced group counsel- 
ing, and the observed changes of attitude of these 
children, would seem to warrant the generalization 
that the method described has merit as a means of 
helping underachievers to l,ive successfully in 
school (p. 2) , ^ 

Sonstegard's (1962) study did not inclixie a Hawthorne 

effect group. It is possible that the students of the 

experimental group improved significantly only because they| 

were involved in the study. One might a^lso question his 

sample as being too small, as only six students were involved 

in the study, 

Hillman (1968), implementing an Adlerian model, reported 
the results of a questionnaire given to parents and teachers 
that had attented a teacher-parent education center in 
Federal Way, Washington. While a questionnaire type of 
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evaluation is certainly' susj^ct, 'it is ^Interesting to note 
that all of '*the parents and teachers involved in the program 
reported in varying degrees that they felt the center was 
effective. Both groups almost unanimously reported varying 
degrees of positive Change in the children attributed to the 
use of new methods learned at the center. 

The success of these studies is likely a result of 
several factors. In all of these Adlerian-oriented stujflies, 
the counselor .was working with at least one of the two^sign- 
ificant adults in the child's life. This is a basic opera- 
tional tenet which most Adlerians implement. 

Success of these studies might also be attributed to 
the techniques Adlerian counselors employ^jfli. Recommendations 
they made to help parents, teachers and children deal more j 
effectively with each other were very specific. Assisting ^ 
students in becoming aware of the purposes for their behavior 
might have been influential in hc^lping them seek alternate 
ways of behaving both in the classroom and home. ^ ^ 

In the process of setting up this study, this author 
attempted to attend to the limitations and questions raised 
about the previous research cited in this chapter. In many 
of the other studies cited the counselors counseled with 
only the children, or only the teachers, or only the par^ts. 
In this study the author worked with all three groupi^l The 
permissiveness allowed in the counseling sessions described 
in some of the previous studies probeUDly did not help the 
children's relationship in the class. This study was based 
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on a democratic philosophy of mutual respect. The atmosphere 

in the classroom during group discussions and in small group 

counseling with the students was not permissive. Ground 

rules were set up by the group with the leader^ip of the 

counselor, and all members of class and small groups were 

expected to cooperate within these limits. Therefore, the 

children were not exposed to an artificial setting of per- 

missiveness and then expected to return to a structured 

classroom. A further limitation of the other studies was 

« 

that many recommendations were too general. In this study 

the^ author attempted to make soecific recommendations to 

parents, tAchers and children. Helping the students, parents 

and teachers see the purpose for children's behavior is an 

approach^ that seems to be unique to the Adlerian model. 

* * 
The counselor in this study employed this technique extensively 

Summary ' \^ 

A review of the literature sugg^ts chat there has been 
a great deal written concerning the need for and/or role and 
ftmction of the elementary schoo^. counseling prcgreun, but 
research into the results of the work of counselors seem 
inconclusive. The studies reviewed represent some of the 
work done in evaluating the skills of counselors using 
different theoretical models. 

The literature suggests that there have been very few 
studies with significant results in changing behaviors or 
self-concepts of children in elementary schools. The 
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Rogerian school has by far been the most researched r but it 
also demonstrates the least significant resul*:s» Questions 
raised as to why this might have beefti the case deal with lack 
of specific suggestions, failure to include significant 
adults in the counseling process, or faulty research design. 

The Global approach, in some respects a non-theoretical 
model, "also lacked sigr^ificant results\*^ ^eir concern in 
working more with the significant adults in the child's life, 
which seems to be a major premise upon which this model is 
based, demonstrates that just working with parents is not 
sufficient. A model that can bring about signi'ficant changes 
in the parents' and teachers' behavior toward the child, might 
need to be incorporated into this approach. 

The Behaviorists, who have done a great deal of research 
in changing behavior, have done vfery little in specifically 
working within the elementary school sy^ftem. However, in the 
studies reviewed in this chapter some significant results 
were obtained. , 

Proponents of the Adl'erian school have done very little 
research to substantiate claims that positive behavior change 
can ta^^e place through counseling using their model. The 
few studies, carried out have shown significance, ^jut more 
sophisticated studies are needed before the efficacy of the 
Adlerian model for use in the elementary school cotmseling 
program can be ascertained. 

• 
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VI. EVALUATING RESULTS 
EVALUATION OP STUDY GROUP EFFECTIVENESS QUESTIONNAIRE 



The 112 staff members and parents who were, involved in 
the study group were asked to fill out a mid-term evaluation 
as well as a final one. Some adjustments in the plans for 
conducting the study group were wade after the mid-term ..^ 
evaluations.' (See Questionnaire in Appendix) * 

Forty-eight numbers of the group rated the overall 
impression of the value of the group study as excellent? 
fortyeight rated it good? and only 12 •ralleu it fair. The 
great majority of them felt that their time had been vrell 
spent and that the study group had been effective. Some 
participants thought that understanding family constellations 
had brought about changes in tneir family living. They indi- 
cated that there was less noise at home after taking part in 

^ / 
the study group. Fiunily members started to think before 

arguing. .Others said that their children took a greater 
part in liousehold work than before. 

The majority of participants expressed no disappointment 
about the sessions; however, those who did respond to this 
q question complained aibout the slowness of discussions and the 
need for more group leaders. 

The fourth question on the questionnaire asked for 
suggestions for improvement of future groups and s^ven ^ 
different suggestions were made. Most of these suggestions 
could be satisfied by allowing the study group to begin in 
the fall rather tham the Winter and continue until J\ine. 
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Some people felt school psychologists and counselors should be . ^ 
invibed to certain sessions. 

Question number five regarding the desire to participate 
in another group study or a follpw-up was overwhelmingly 
favorable with only 12 negative responses, Also, the tally 
was affirmative as to recommending the group study idea to 
others. Only four of the responses were nefgative. 

Another question was related to the adequacy of the basic 
materials and all answers were affirmative. Other suggestions 
offered by the staff and parent members of the group included 
the following: 1. holding the meetings in private homes 
rather than schools? 2. showing movies on family counseling; 
3. following-up with participants oh new approaches they tried 
in class? and 4. setting uo definite criteria for screening 
leaders . . 

B. PRIHCIPALg* EVALUATION OF TEACHER STUDY GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 

The first question on the principals' questionnaire {see 
Questionnaire in Appendix) is concerned with any changes that 
are observed in the classroom behavior of teachers who have 
been in the study group. The princioals felt that being in 
the group helped some teachers to realize why they were saving 
conflicts with certain students and caused them to adju/it their 
behavior. In general the group study seemed to promote a more 
relAxed feeling among teachers and a greater degree of self- 
confidence. Control was better in classrooms well as on 
the playground. The teachers in the study group made greater 
use of logical consequences and listened more to the children. 
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A greater degree of choice for the children was offered by 
teachers who participated in the groups Some form of earn'^d 
time was used by all the teachers wh^> were in the study 
group. These teachers made use of contracts and positive 
reinforcements They paid more attention to changing behavior 
pattern*^ to allow for individual difference in children. ^ 

The second question disked about coooeration and communis* 
cation among teachers who were in the study group and most 
principals felt tha\ staff lyeetings were ;nore open and there 
was more discussion of mutual problems. These teachers spent 
more time together after school and also shared ideas with 
less experienced teachers. They appeared to be more honest 
and open with the prinpipals. Or the whole the interaction 
^ between the staff members was extremely good. 

Question number three referred to the degree of ifulf^ 
confiKience shown by those teach€frs^ who were in the study 
group. Principals felt they were about the same or more ^* 
self-confident. They agreed that these teachers were more 
willing to experiment with students on behavior modification* 
Rather than send the problem children to the office, these 
teachers tried to handle them v/ithin the classroom with some 
degree of success.' The teachers used encouragement more in 
handling difficult children. 

The principals felt that the teachers who had been in 
the study group were aible to develop more positive relation- 
ships between parents and teacher. Parent^conference week 
^ seemed to be more successful. Some teachers reft^rred to 
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family constellations when talking to parents and tried to 
show the child's behavior from the way in which the child 
perceives it. Some teachers explained Dreikurs techniques . 
in hopes that it would be used at home. 

Question* number five asked about the frequency of 
referral of children by teachers to the office of the principal 

for disciplinary action, and some principals noticed no diff- 

\ 

erence while others said there were less referrals. This 
questionnaire could be researched fuxther at a later date. 

Question number six referred to the number of times 
children were sent to the principalis office for commendation, 
and some principals noticed no difference while others said 
there were more after the study group occurred. 

Question number seven asked principals whether activities 
that were learned in the study group were put to use by the 
participants. The principals felt that about half of those 
teachers made use of the class meeting idea to Igood advantage. 
They felt that many of the teachers used letters of encourage- 
ment consistently and effectively while ethers said there 
wasn't enough time for employing this activity. Most partici- 
paints made use of the family constellation idea amd discussed 
it frequently with students. A few teachers made excellent 
progress in using logical consequences in the classroom. 

Question number eight concerned encouraging other 

> 

teachers to participate in such a group study. Principals 
felt that this could best be accomplished by letting those 
teachers who had taken part in a study group talk to other 




teachers. Also principals might permit part of the staff 
meeting time for study groups. It was agreed *that principals 
should do all they can to encourage teachers to make use of 
what is learned in the study groups. 

C. INVENTORY OF SELECTED STUDENT BEHAVIORS 

The Inventory of Selected Student Behaviors was adminis- 
tered to parents and staff after 14 study group sessions were 
completed. Among the multiple choices for each question, there 
is one answer that is clearly Adlerian. The first section 
presented a description of a f£unily constellation and then 
followed up with eleven multiple choice questions. The 
second section described another family constellation by pre- 
senting a teacher's report and a parent's report on the child- 
ren involved. There are ten questions on this section. The 
third section describes a selected setting and then asks 
twenty-nine questions about behayior within that setting. 

The test scores ranged between 30 out of 50 and 45 out 
of 50. Previous teacher and parent recommendations to 
continue study group participation this fall may be justified 
by the wide range of scores on the "Selected Behavior" Inventory. 
Such a continuation study could very easily emphasize case 
studies of applying Adlerian techniques to selected situations. 

As the preceding taible indicates , scores were of a wide 
range on all tests. On the average the parents showed ijiore 
variation and understanding of how this model of child behavior 
may be applied in home and school situations. Teachers also 
showed understanding of the application of the model and interest 




in continuing their study group. 



D. BEHAVIOR CONCEPTS INVENTORY 

' I ~ 



The results of the Behavior Concepts Inventory are 
indicated on chart 1.0. This inventory measures basic under- 
standing of the Adlerian model components (See Appendix for 
Inventory Questionnaire) . 

The staff seemed th grasp a greater understanding of 
the model sooner than the parents. Although there was a 
wide range of scores on both pre- and post invqjitories, this 
did not seem to discourage the enthusiasm of both parents 
and staff of both school districts to recommend continuation 
of study groups for the 1974-75 school year. 



Chart 1.0 Behavior Concepts Inventory ; Education Model 

PARENTS 



STAFF 



ERLC 



Frequency 


Pre 1 Post 


Pre I Post 


'"3 - 14,1 10 - 34 


5 - asj 13 - 36 


Me am 


9 j 23 


1 — 

14 j 29 


Total No. of . 
Questions 


36 1 36 


36 } 36 

! 


Chart 2.0 . Inventory of Selected Student Behaviors 


PARENTS 




Pre 


Post 


Mean 


22 


45 


Total No. 

of 

Questions 


50 


50 
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VIII. APPENDIX 

A. EXPENDITURE BUD'GET 

B. EVALUATIVE SCALES 

1. Behavior Concepts 
Inventory: Education Model 

2. Inventory of Selected 

Student Behaviors ^ 

3. Study Group Effectiveness 
Questionnaire (Staff and Parents) 

4. Principal's Questionnaire 

C. PARENT STUDY GU^DE 

D» TEACHER EDUCATION TRAINING COURSE OUTLINE 

E. PUBLIC RELATIONS 

1. Article from Sacramento Bee 

2. Article from Parent Teachers Association Magaz ine 

F. LETTER TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
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EXPENDITURE BUDGET 



Books (IZO) $ 750.00 

Manuals (12) 30.00 

Discussion Group Packets 95, 00 

In-Service and Demonstration 

Honorariums ^ 350. 00 

\ 

University Course Credit 
Impact to the District for 

Salary Increments 1, 792. bO 

Leadership Training 100. 00 

Film Rental 75. 00 

Refreshments 350.00 



TOTAL $3, 542.00 
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Hnhavior roncpots Inyg ntopLL 
y.rii^r-ation Model 



^r. wtter " is an example of discourage- 
"I Vvnow you can do better, is 

ment because it: 

1. jr..plica pressuring and pushing tlje child. 

2. implies a laclc of faith in the child. 

3. Implies a standard of conduct. ' 

4. implies that a child's ego-strength is dependent 
u'lon the teacher. 

purpose for seemingly "good" behavior of the active- 
constructive child may be: 

1. Fear or respect for the established social order. 

2. self -elevation and self-importance. 

3. Regard for or devotion to others. 

4. Elfcctive participation in social • living . 

inauc^uacy in the basic study sXills is usually an 
expression of the child's: 

1. Discouragement .and disbelief in his ovm abilities. 

2. Unreadiness for the classroom. . 

3. organ inferiority «hen compared to a favored sihUn,. 

4. Failure to realize an effective teacher-pupil 
relationship. 
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Effective use of group influences upon a child is 
dependent on: 

1. intclliaont application of reward-punishment. 

2, Just and impartial application of group rules, 

3, Group pre'ssure operating equally on all children. 

4. 'Carefully structured group situations. 

rurpoccs of the child's behavior arc more understandable 
when stated in, terms of: i 

1. Past influences. 

2. Present goals. 

3. Past behavior. . ^ 

4. Present consequences. 

Discouragement and feelings of frustration arise from: 

1. Intra-peraonal conflicts. 

2. External forces and pressures. 

3. Biological limitations. 

4. Perceived i^^adcquacy. 

Micconception of position in a social group usually 
leads tor 

!• An intra-personal conflict. 

2. Continued faulty approacha^. 

3. U^tilization of defense mechanisms. 

4. Distrust of abilities. 
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0 In a family of si>: children, the greatest differences in 
character, tempcrerniont, and interest may cJcvelop between 
the: 

1. First ancl last child. 

2. Last tv;o children. 

3. First two children. 

4. Middle twc children. 

9. When cncountcrinc difficulty in relationships with 
children, it iri ir.porative that v/e, first: 

1, Follow our natural inclinations and initial 
iinpuls^\*i. . )i 

2, Confront ths child with the disruptive, 
unacceptable nature of his behavior. 

3. Allow the child additional freedom of expression 
until he becomes cognizant of his motives. 

4. Seek some unCerscanding of our role in the 
difficulties . 

*10. The dynamics of a child's behavior can generally be 
recognized: , 

1. In the varioas. attention getting behaviors 
utilized by the child. ) 

2. In those unpleasant by-products of the situation* 
like humiliation ^nd shame. 

3. By the effect it ha J on adults. 

4^ By close scrutiny of environmental factors 
pressing upon the child* 
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11. The most successful way to change a student's bad 
habit is: 

!• To point out the consequences if he continues. 

2. To teach th& child a better habit. 

3. To allow the consequences to affect him. 

4. To ask him to cease his habit, so ha \rill know 
you disapprove. 

12 • Whicli is Uio MOST important advantage of a group 
discu£»sion: || 

1. To enable the teacner to obtain information 
about cnildren. 

2, Tq enable the teacher to learn about children's 
attitudes, 

3- To enable the teacher to aid children in under- 
staj>ding themselves* 

.4^ To. enable the teacher to explain school matters 
and gain the classes support. 

13. The most common alliances formed by children in a four- 
child family are: 

1. 1 and 2 vs. 3 and 4» 

2. X and 3 vs. 2 and 4* 
3* 1 and 4 vs. 2 and 3» 
4* 1, 2, 3, vs. 4. 

14. Behavior can best be understood as: 

1. A cause and effect relationship. 

2. A goal directed relationship. 
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3. A many causal relationship. 

4. .A result of drives and needs. 

vrhic^i of the following BEST answers the question of 
heredity versus environment in affecting behavior: 

r 

1. Behavior is affected mostly by heredity. 

2. Environmant accounts for most behavior. 

3. Behavior is th^- interaction of heredity and 
environraenu. 

4. Interpretation of heredity and environment affects 
behavior. 

IG. Logical consequences imply the use of: 

1. Verbal commands. 

2. Reprimands. 

3. * Result of actions. 

4. Unaltered situations. . 

17. -In a farr.ily of four children, which ch.ild may be spoiled 

1. The first. 

2. The second. 

3. The third. 

4. The fourth. 

18. In a family of four childreriv which child usually acts 
as if he had to make up for lost time: , 

1. The first. 

2 . The r.econd. 

3. The third. . ' 

4. The fourth. 
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9 If the teacher feels the situation is hopeless and the 
child beyond help, the child's goal is probably: 

1. Attention getting. 

2. Power. 

3. Revenge. 

4. Assuned disability. 

20. If a teacher is hurt by the child's actions, the goal 
is probably: 

1. Attention getting. 

2. Powe)'. 

3. Revenge. 

4. Assumed disability. 

21. The goal associated with a child v;ho feels di-.lil:ed, 
abused, and hurt is: 

1. Attention getting. 

2. Power. 

3. Revenge. 

4. Assumed disability. 

22. A child operating toward the goal of power night say: 
i. ''See md*, I'm standing up." 

y.. "I'l;. tired of sitting." 

3. "Help me Gtand up." 

4. "You can't malce me sit down." 
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23. A chi^d operating toward the goal of revenge might 
say: 

"You can't 'ma"ke me sit down, you old scarecrow," 

2. "See me, I'm standing up," 

3. "Help me stand-up." 

4. "You can't make me sit down," 
24* Attention getting behavior: 

1. Occurs when the child 'is convinced that he is 
a failure. 

2. Is the scime as revenge. 

3. Usually causes a child to hurt orhers. 

4. May be manifested in a child who plays dumb. 

25. A proper relationship between teacher and pupil: 
1. Requires mutual respect and trust. 

*2, Is related to the basic rules of cooperation. 

3, Is embedded in a cle^ir concept of order. 

4. All of u^'-ciR. ^ 

26. Logical consequences deal with: 

1. The child's goals. 

2. The action of the teacher *s first impulse. 

3. The situation. * 

4. The outcome. 

SI 



27. The use of punishment: 

1. Is an effective means of control. 

2. Hinders the perception of the situation by the 
child. 

3. Can occur naturally in a situation. 

4. Develops powers of resistance and defiance 
in the child. 

20. Punishment and reward: 

1. Are useful in a democratic setting. 

2. Belong properly in an autocratic setting. 

3. Are useful in a competitive setting. 

4. Are corrupting influences regardless of the 
setting. 

29. The PEST v;ay to help a discouraged child is to: 
•1. Give up tryiiig to encourage him. 

2. Stop believing in his helplessness. 

3. They to cbnvince him of his. capabilities. 

4. Get him to become aware of his ability. 

30. The teacher can avoid a power struggle by: 

1. Giving the child the attention he needs. 

2. Allowing the child to talk about his need for 
attention. 

3. Allov:ing the child time "to reassure himself that 
he is loved. 

4* Disengagirr from the situation. 
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31. Wc arc. prepared to offer guidance to the child: 
1. When wc know our feelings for the child. 
^ When we discern v/ha'. the child feels for us. 
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3. \-n\ou we understand the cause of the child 
behavior . 

A, When wc boconc aware of the interactional 
patterns . 

3?. Hi:;La>;on goals result from: 

1. The child's intra-personal conflicts.. 

2. I'he cliild's driving forces. 

3. l-he child's misperceiving of situations. 

4. The interaction of heredity and environment. 
33. The significance of birth order: 

1. Is the detei-mination of the child's personality. 

* 

2. Depends upon what the child makes of it. 

3. Is an unknown factor in personality development. 
-1. Is not a factor in the development of personality. 

DL""^"/"^ f °" ^^^^ y*^^^^ after/ the first children 

. Often develops traits of the: "j-j-aren 

1. Only child. 

2. First child. 
3- Second child. 
4. Third child. 
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ss. When assisting children in social adjustment and 

academic progress, one of the teacher's goals is to: 

1* Bring the child to participate and function 
with concern for the group. 

2. Bring to bear her more meaningful experiences. 

3. Beat the child at his ovm gcime. 

4. Provide the child with an opportunity to gain' 
easy triumphs . 

36. Psychological isclosures and interpretations are 
effective if they are confined to: 

1. Present attitudes and immediate purposes. 

2. Original development and deep-seated conflicts. 
3» Life-style patterns. 

4, The causes of specific behavior. 
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In venton/ of oele ct ed Student Behaviors 
Instmctlons 

This booklet gives an opportunity to determine what you currently think 
oNfeel about selected student behaviors. 

After you have read each' case study or situation, answer the questions 
by marking the answer that best indicates what you think, feel or believe. 
Do not spend a lot of time .oa any one question. Carefully read and 
answer each question. If ycu are not sure of the answer make the BEST 
guess YOUR SCORE WILL EQUAL THE NUMBER OF ITEMS RIGHT. Make 
sure you answer all of the questions by marking your answer on the answer 
sheet, then quickly go on to the next question. 

PRINT YOUR NAME ON THE ANSWER SHEET 
DO NOT PUT YOUR NAME ON THIS BOOKLET 

MJ^RK<rHE SPACE ON THE AN3WER SHEET THAT INDICATES YOUR BEST 
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Peit I— A Famil y Consto llatinn 

Father - ago U - college graduate - successful salesman - golfer 

Mother - age 42 - high school graduate - housewife since birth of first 
Child - out£:tandinq golfer 

Anne - age 10 
Betty - age 8 

» 

Descripti on of Children's Beh^ivinr 

Anne in 5th grade, earns excellent grades and does very well in 
tit.. A ^ "responsible and turns in requested classroom work. At 
times Anne s neea for approval or reassurance that completed tasks are 
correct annoys the teacher. More than the usual amount of Sort Is 
on her regular assignments. Anne also requires a great deal of time to 

pZ'rTlltio^^^^^^^ T' " ^^^^ that class 

frirndf f th^rf'-'^H Anne will only sit with two special 

ht u^L V elsew-here, she has been observed to 

be upset A younger sister. 3etty, is in another room at school Often 
Anne walks by to check with the teacher on how the sister is doing 

Betty in the 2nd grade, is an average student. The teacher feels that 
she could do much hotter. Grades would improve if assignmentTwere 
turned in on time and if the paoers were not so messy. BetTy is an attrac 
tive and appealing student who enjoys being with peers . T;achers h^ve 
often commented that she is -cute- because of ver^ comical expressions 

to geTl^^'"booi"o' '"'^ '"'''r'^' ^^"^ -'^ ''^-^y^ the iTst " dent 

Inge s 0 'tted 'Voo? "'T^' ' "'^^ '''' ^as d.-ummed 

lingers, patted a foot, repnmanded several times and finally given an abso- 

u e command to Betty. On the playground she has cried and pouted when 

hings did not go her way. Usually Betty manages to get friends to help 

finish school work. However, tasks are given up easily and she Inages 

^ involve the teacher In these assignments. At the beginning of "chool 

the eacher was annoyed at this behavior. As the year has progressed 

the teacher was not only annoyed, but has felt challenged into mak ng 

Betty do hor work. However, the teacher was.unable to get Betty to 

accept responsibility anc? has arranged a parent conference. 
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Durlnc, -.he conference the teacher iound that Anne is helpful around 
constantly repr..anc.ang Bouy. She do ^,00 ^j^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 



her. 



1 What would you guess about the .future for Anne? 

1 Artended College, couldn't decide on a major, got married. 

2* Grrduates^t in Education, .became a science teacher. 

3*. Attended college, plans to join the Peace Corps 

4. Graduates from college in /ut, became an art teacher. 

Z. The c^iffcrcnc-.s in Anne and Betty's personality reflect: ^ 

1. Each child's heredity. , 

2. The family constellation. 

3. ' The family atmosphere. 

■ 4*. The parental character structure. 

3. Anne spends an inordinate amount of time on school work due to her 
striving: 

1 . For pertectlon. 

2'. To overcome an inferiority complex. 

3. To be better than others. 

4. For academic excellence. 

4 Anne's peer relationships Indicate: 

1. A alck of psychosexual development. 

2. An ego structure need. 

3! A familial role displacement. 
4'. A lack of social int^est. ' 
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; When Deay '.Ms co,.o:o.e ar. ass.,r...nt, the te.oher should 

Z. aenu u - ^ • - ft-<tinc7-jlsh. 
4. Give Bc-nj' e> choJcs Ih-^ -f P'-P-.^'-^- 

. Wh^cl of fa-^ ^o':o^^•i^r v,-ul help De^.^ develop res^onslbiUty? 
7 Pr°ise bar roP..ar.t:v on v■^ot a ncod girl shs or can be. 

1. Pic> se - - t^i.^ts j.n h-lplnq the teacher. 

2. UtDiz-e he.- ^;.';V\:.,,, .jeCslons and commitments 

to vn3 ^ v\-i-r net f^oinq whet is told. 

, , , ... conears >o operate on the cioal of: 

1. Atterllon. 

2. Po^'e-. 

4. Assumecl dib'ablUty, 

6 . we know tm- ' cu«-«l OoM M«u.. 'he teacher feels: 

1. jxriloied 

2. ■ Cl-i^l?oriMod< 

3. Hurt. 

A. ir'rufilra^.'^.d. 

-.r'na rMff<ru-t'cs iP g2tting Betty to do arithmetic, the 

9. When encountering fJti'cu-.wof. ^- 

teacher sho-ild: ^^^^ ^^^t push. 

y ^^:^^H'«v^'5;"y^.c^I^ 3C. that present behavior is dis- 

4. T.ea-'.. r.ct;-y ,\o'^r■ to cxo --.rioacc the consequences. 

10. we know An-.3'. ourr.nt cjo.-^eceusc the ^eacher feels: 

1. Irritc-tod- 

2. Ch-alle-'^gcc'. 

3. F'^rt. 

A, Fru3*"r?.;er:. 

11. Anne'r, oruscnL b.havio- In olans appears to operate on the goal of: 
1. A^ccr/J-on. 

2» Pov/er. 
3. Rcvenne. 

6^ 
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Familv Inventor/ 
Part TI— A Family Cons tellation 

Father - Joe Jones 

Mother - Mary Jones 

Jane 9, David 6, Sam 4, Angelica 2 

Teacher|s_Re£ort 

At school David is a "pest" wherever he sits. We seat two children 
to each tab^°in the classroom. David's seat has been changed severa 
times He ta;.cs hia.pa. Iner's crayons. He bT^aks the °f /./^f 
wlting pencils. • He marks on their writing papers fj^^o trip 

Xr children. By placing his feet in the aisle, David tries to trip 
olher children. I have also suspected that he was tryin: to trip me a 
tim^ or two . 

David is capable of doing second grade work. However, he evi- 
dences^his vor^ seldom. His pattern of school work is -^^-'^'f-'^^l^'- 
times completed and ^urned in, yet at other times incomplete and left in 

the desk. 

David seems constantly on the move, although he doesn't leave 
his seat He shifts his feet. He moves his head from up to down on the 
desk He moves his chair. He drops something and picks it up. Ail 
day long, this is David's day. 

On :he playground he wrestles and fights. David told me that he 
could "whip" a third grader. 

Parent's Report 

When Mr. and Mrs. Tones came to school for the parent conference 
at report card time, the parents stated that David ^^^^^^ ^am They 
fo«i thl<; causes Sam to cry a qood deal of the time. When David teases 
ir^/the "oTher sJys he I scoMed or Punished Yet ^-'^ --J^-^-f 
doing It. Sam is described by mother as a good httlc boy. He s qmet. 
fovable, and obedient. Jane, according to mother, is ^ood girl a-i 
a good tudent. She always dresses neatly and "^eeps her room ^n mspec 
Ti™ r,rA^r ■• lane "motherly" with the other kids but doesn t get along 
":rw«h David Savid takes' very good care of the baby, even better 
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12. In regard to Betty poutJng and crying, the teacher should: ^ 

1. Comlort Betty until tho crying stops, then inquire, "What is 
the piOblem? " 

2. Ignore the behavior and say nothing until a parent conference 
can be arranged. ^ 

3. Ignore the behovJoi at that Ume and tal;; to Betty later. 

4. Jgnorc the ceh.^vior and later discuss with the class why chil- 
dren cry anrl pou' "it school. 

13, The best action when RetJ^ has a tempev tantrum is: 

1. For the p?rcatL to leave the scene, going to another room with- 
out comment. 

2. tor Lhe pcranrs to'teil the child that misbehaving won't get her 
c^nywherc . 

3. For thfe parents to r^end her directly lo bed. * 

4. Per the parents to let her have hei way, refusing will mak<^ her 
unstable in the future. 

14, Concerning Betty's lack of accomplishment at home, one might 
recommend thatr 

1. The parents continue to remind her because she is too your^g to 
remember. 

2. Ine parents withdraw from the conflict, be firm about what they 
will do. 

3. The parents uot place any demands upon a child in this stage of 
gro'Ath and clovolopraeni . 

4. The chiio be taught to do .hings correctly the first time whether 
she v/ish6i?*LC or not. 

15. What would be ycur -ecomincndation to the parents concerning Anne's 
reprimanding iho sisle; ? 

1. Talk to / nn.; ond sa^' .'t is wiong to talk like that to a sister. 

2. Scold each tine vou hear Anne reorimand the sister^ so that 
Anne wiil V.iiO'i: you disapprove. 

3. Ignore the reprimends and comment each time Anne says some- 
thinq posiclve about the sister. 

4. Ignore the leprimands, and send the girls outside to settle the 
problem . 
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. than Jane. Angelica is a good baby. She nsver seems to have any 
problems., All the children help her. 

16. What would you guess about the future for Angelica? 

1. Attends college but can't decide on a major, 

2. Graduates from college in education, became a science tca^hor. 

3. Attends college, plans to join the Peace Corps. 

4. Graduates from college, became an Art teacher, 

17. What would you guess about the future for Sam? 

1. Totally incapable, unable to succeed. 

2. Fairly gooa student, voted by senior class most likely to 
succeed. 

3. Did poorly in school, dropped out of high school and became 
an auto mechanic, 

4. Completed high school and became a computer programmer. 

18. One way David's teacher could alleviate his problems with other 
children would be to: 

1. Ignore the behavior and later talk privately with David.' 

2. Confront David with the problem everytime it occurs so he 
becomes aware of what he is doing. 

3. Ignore the behavior and say nothing until a parent conference 
can be arranged. 

4. Ignore tne behavior and at some later time discuss with the 
class how to help David. 

19. What recommendation could you gi\'e the teacher regarding Davld*s 
inconsistent school work? 

1. Comment only on the acceptaole aspects of Da<^id's work, 

2. Let David work ^^his own pace and do not push. 

3. Confront David with the problem so present behavior is dis- 
covered as unacceptable. 

4. Follow natural impulse and keep David after school. 

20. What recommendations would you mzike to the parents concerning 
David's teasing of Sam? 

1. That mother take a more active part separating the two when- 
ever Sam starts to cry. 

2. That mother take a less active part and let them fight their 
own fights. 

3. That mother talk to David about his purposes for provoking 
Sam into crying. 

4. That mother take a more active part giving additional love and 
affection when David teases. 
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What recommendation could the teacher make to the parents 
concerning Da\id':> bc^a^vio.^ at horiie? 

1. Praise him coiislantiy on what a good boy he Is o^ can be. 

2. Utilli:e his interests ana talents in helping the fo^nily. 

3. Give D^vIJ opportunltJei; ioi me.king decisiuns at home. 

4. Make sure that he is punished when not doing what is told 
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Situational Inventory 

u 

Part in — Selected Setting 

* 

22. Donald has been asked to finish his arithmetic b-fore working on an 
art project. When the 'leachcr turned around, Donald was working 

* on the art project «'jnd ;:he arithmetic was unfinished. The teacher- 
told Donald to get back to hlG arlthQellc, which he did begrudglngly. 
After staring at his paper for a fe\v minutes, Donald tore It up and 
glared at the teacher defiantly. At this point the teacher exploded, 
grabbed Dona.M end dragged hln to the principal's office. What 
might have been a better way for the teacher to handle this situ- 
ation? 

1. Ignore the behavior and keep Donald after class. 

2. Allow Donald to worl' on the art project and stay after school 
to finish the arithmetic. 

3. Be firm with Donald letting him know that he cannot get away 
with this behavior. 

4. In the beginning, give Donald an appropriate choice regarding 
his behavior. 

23. Donald's behavior could be explained by the following: 

1. The teacher's <n3lstence caused Etonald to rebel. 

2. Donald's conflict with the teacher was based on a lack of 
understanding?^ 

3. Donald perceived the teacher as forcing compliance which 
resulted in a power struggle. 

24. Jerry has been chronically lace to school for the past two years. 
Each time there is a plausible reason, such as Mother didn't 
awaken him or his sJster made .him get in a fight. One morning he 
saw the teacher in the hall ana said smilingly, "Well, I'm late 
again." The teacher should: 

1. Say or do nothing about his being late, but ask that the work 
that was. missed be completed. 
. 2.. Take some of the fun out of being late by giving him a gbod • 
talking to upon airival in the classroom. 

3. Call the mother and ask her to see that Jerry gets to school on 
time. 

4. Refuse him permission to enter the classroom late without a 
written excuse. 
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25. Unlike his brother, Lany is one cf the most discussed boys in the 
teacher's loung3. Kis reputation seem£> to have developed from the 
outstanding ability to create pandemonium in the classroom, thro^?' 
ing erasers and chalk or argulncj and! fighting with sir.aller boys. 
One explanation ox Lany's behavior could be: 

1. Larry's need for attsntton and recognition causes him to create 
pandemonium in the clciss. 

2. Larry demonstrates thai the most important thing is to be 
powerful ^.nd ur;^3 this to gain peer recognition. 

' 3. Larry is striving fo-: significance, by being the best at being 
worst, thereby gaining special recognition. 
4. Larry is striving for peer recognition and uses immature behavior 
to gain acceptance. 

26. Victor does not participate in class. He deliberately isolates him- 
self from the group and tlie class feels sorry for him. The best 
way for the teacher to handle this situation would be to: 

1. Appoint Victor chairman of a class project so he will gain social 
skills. 

1. Ignore Victor's behavior and allov/ peer pressure to operate. 

3. Allow Victor to be himself and provide reassurance and under- 
' standing at appropriate times. 

4. Provide specific opportunities for Victor to participate in class- 
room responsibilities. 

27. Betty, in the sixth grade, does all sorts of "cute" things in class. 
The teacher and the clans enjoy Betty's quips, jokes, and stories. 
An explanation of Betty* s behavior could be: 

1. Betty '*us3js" this bsheivior Vo gain acceptance in the group. 

2. Betty's behavio" is to gain spijciai attention from the teacher. 

3. Betty feels a aeec^ to drrnonstrale her dramatic ability. 

4. Betty's beh.=^vior denon.'jtrates that she has developed a strong 
self concept « 

28. Dickie, a poor student, :'s an <:f>thmatic child in the second grade. 
He is frequeniiy absent and o:iIy comes to school when his mother 
brings him. He rarely does school work and cries; or whines. One 
explanation of Dickie's behavior could be: 

1. An overprotectivc mother has caused Dickie to. feel helpless 
and inadequate. 

2. Dickie feels ir.capablo oi panlcJpatlng normally in class be- 
cause of poor school attendance. 

3. Dickie's inacIeoTteicy in r. result of the asthmatic ^;ondition and 
mother's overprotectlon. 

o 10 
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4 Dickie perceives himself as being inferior and inadequate, 
* therefore, uses illness in a compensatory manner. 

much. The apparent goal in Mary's behavior is: . • 

1 . Attention getting . 

2. Power. 

3. Revenge. 

4. Assumed disability. 4 

Since the globe was broken', Mary should have been allowed to: 

1 Pay for it out of her allowance or earn the money to repair the 

2 Not^ify the parents of her deed and let them handle it. 
3* Write a theme about the care of globes and repair it. 
4'. Come in after school and repair the globe. 

The fi.-st step in establishing a good relationship with a class 
requires: 

1. Democratic rules and procedures. 

2. An understanding of each child. 

3. Mutual respect. 

4. Establishment of mutual expectancies. 

Three children are constantly --^f '"^'Ir'ThTSst^steplor ' 
special privileges, and the teacher's attention. The first step lor 

T 'Brc^Vunlnvolved.. Ignore the competition, and demands for 

2. Ov'erlook'the competitive spirit by pretending not to hear the 
arguments. 

3 Try harder to treat each one of them equally. 

4*. See time to explain that each should respect another's rights. 

The teacher has noticed that several children forget to bring pencils 
33, Tne leacner nab ihjlii^^v^ uoct <?nliition would be 

to class and constantly borrow from her. The best solution w 

td: 
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1 ■ Ignore the requests to borrow pencils and being the lesson. 

2 • mol lhe children to. borrow pencils from their classmates . 

3' Sned the children to their lockers to obtain a pencil. • 

4: L^n the student a pencil after collateral has been obtained. 
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A teacher can develop appropriate interpersonal relationships in a 
class by: 

U Preparing a unit on personality development. 

2. Conducting classroom discussions. 

3. Making allowances for individual differences. 

4. Treating each child equally. 

At the beginning of the v/eek, the teGcher allowed the students to 
choose the jobs they v/anted. Cheirlie volunteered to er^se-the 
chalkboards each day after school. After two days, Charlie 
announced he would rath?^r h.uve another job. Th3 teacher should: 
X. Allow Charlie to Irade jobs with someon-a else. 
1. Understand Charlie* 3 need for variety and give him another 
job. 

3. Say nothing to Charlie and refuse to write on- the chalkboard 
until it is erased. 

4. Tell Charlie that he must erase the chalkboard becuaSe it is 
his responsibility.. 

Richard has a poor self concept and feels he does everything wrong. 
In order to help Richard., the teacher could: 

1. Ignore all- the wioiig things Richard does. 

2. Allow Richard to help children in another class. 

s! Reassure Richard that he is valuable and important. 
4. Praise Richard when he does something right. 

Eight-year-old Kevin was noisily playing vdth toy magnets during 
spelling. Upon being told to stop he put the magnets away. A few 
minutes later he began pl?.y.ing with the magnets again. 

1. Kevin is seeking cittentipn. The teacher should take the magnets 
away. 

2. The teacher shcild "give Kevin the choice of putting the magnets 
away cr g_iving them to her until the end of the day.. 

3. Kevin's magnets should bs .Ignored. He should bs -asked kindly 
to get started on his work. 

4. Kevin should be reprimanded. Tiiat will satisfy 'a desire for 
attention and he will quit bothering others. 



38. After being reprimanded for whispering to her neighbor, Connie ^ 
systdnatically pulled evei7thing out of every drawer in teacher's 
desk. When teacher saw the mess she sat down and cried at the 
thought of puUing eveiything back. VvT-.at is the best explanation of 
Connie's b^haviorV 

1. Connie v;as getting revenge on the teacher. 

2. Connie war making q desperate attempt for more of teacher's 
attention. 

3. Connie was showing teacher that she could be boss. 

4. We need more evidence before drawing conclusions about 
Connie* s behavior. 

39. Ten-year-old Miguel does not own a bicycle. Often he staals a 
bicycle from school in spite of repeated scoldings and threats from 
parents, police, and school officials. Migael hides the stolen 
bicyclfis in his back yard. An effective means to deal with this 
behavior would be to: 
U Expel Miguel fi'oni school. 

2. Put Miguel in charge of a committee to work on preventing 
bicycle thefts. 

3. Recommend that Miguel have professional counseling. 

4. Get a service Jlub to donate a bicycle for Miguel. . 

"40. Teacher said, "Peter, this if the tenth time I've told you to pick 
up these bocks." Peter said, "Mo, I won't I" With that, the 
teacher scolded Peter, put him in the corner, and picked up the books 

1. Teacher demonstrated that the most important thing is to be 
powerful . 

2. Teacher demonstrated that the next time Peter bad better pick 
up the books v/hen told* 

3. The teachQr demonstrated who is boss, and that Peter must do 
something when told. 

4. The teacher demonstrated that she will not give Peter undue 
^ attention. 

41. Karen was quietly doing her school work while teacher was visiting 
with a guest. When ICaren began making noise, the teacher asked 
her to stop and Karen complied. However, in a few minutes teacher 
had to a'^sk Karen again to be. quiet. It appears that Karen's goal is: 

1 . Power . 

2. Revenge, 

3. Attention geUing. 

4. Assumed disability. 
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Every d=iy Luc-2, age nine, holds the class up by walking very 
Wy and stooping along the way to .et ^^1^-- • J^e ^^-^^^^^^ 
tired scolding, but has no'dced no improve rr.cnt. What should the 

Appoint°l! of the good children to see that Lupe gets to the 
room with the rest of the group. ^ u < *k<. 

2. Walk back ;:o the rooTi with the rest of the class and begin the 
next activity. ... . 

3 Tell Lupo tnat the ne:<t time the class is held up she will miss 
recoss the next day, and then follow through. 

4 Don't talk about xt any mere since Lupe already knows that the 
' class has been inconvenienced. Just walk behind so that she 

can be buiTied al^ng without using words. 

43. YOU have a child in class who does not work. You feel that you "do 
not know what to do'" and that "e^^erything has been tried. The 
child's goal is;, 

1. Attention gettinc; 

2 . Power . 

. 3. Revenge. 
4. Assumed d?sabiU..y. 

44. Teacher said, "Sammy get ready for arithmetic." A minutes 
later she found that h3 had not begun to get ready and sa d , Get 

eady for arithmetic, right r.ow!" Sammy said, "uh-huh," but contin- 
ued to dawdle. Detenniried to make him mind, teacher toqk him by 
the arm and cjot out his arithmetic. It appears that Sammy s goal 
is: 

1. Simple attention yetting. 

2. PowsT with revenge. 

3. Po/^'ir. 

4. Violent passivity. j 

45 Darlene was the '.est ctodent in the class. She always had her 
* papers dpne .neat:.y and on time. V/hen the new boy, Ralph, 
finished first several days in a row, Darlene began to turn in 
sloppy, inaccurate papers. What is the best explanation of 
Darlene's hehavior? 
. 1. Darlene has changed from constructive to destructive behavior 

with regard to the papers. 
2. Darlene is seeking the teacher's approval and has chosen this^ 

method to gain attention. 
3 Darlenp is seeking a way of demonstrating power. 
4*. Darlene's high academic achievement were motivated by social 

interest. 



Cathy, first grade, would not do a simple worksheet. She just sat 
and dawdled. When the teacher asked how she was doing, Cathy 
replied she couldn't do it and looked at the teacher helplessly. 
What might the teacher do? 

1. Assign one of the bright children in the class to help Cathy with 
her worksheet. 

2. Ignore Cathy's comment and continue helping other children In 
the TCom. 

3. Understand that Cathy needs special attention and help her v/ith 
the worksheet. 

4. Comment on hov/ well she had written her name and help her 
with the first example. 

Mrs. Jones came to school and asWed the teacher to send daily 
homework assignments v/ith Barry so that he could receive extra 
help at home. What could the teacher do? 

1. Send daily homework assignments ais the parent requested. 

2. ■ Inform the parent that sending homework is against school 

policy. 

3. Discuss with the parent alternative ways of developing re- 
sponsibility. 

4. Ask Ban-y if he would like to take extra assignments home. 

The teacher has discovered Brian stealing lunches. The most 
appropriate way to confront Brian would be: 

1. "Brian, I know you have been stealing lunches. Please return 
them to their owners. " 

2. "Brian, why did you steal the lunches?" 

3. "Brian, you know better than to steal lunches. Don't let it 
happen again. " 

4. "Brian, will you return the lunches now oc in five minutes?" 

Howard, age 12, does not turn in assignments on time. What 
recommendations could make to the classroom teacher concerning 
this behavior? 

1. Make an example of him before the group, pointing out that 
when Howard's older brother was in class you never had this 
trouble. 

2. With the class, discuss the merits of being on time with work 
assignments, the value this v/iJl have in the future, and men- 
tion that ^-.1) late papers will be thrown away. 

3. Pick up all papers at the assigned time without comment. Also 
without comment, grade only the v/ork that is completed. 

16 



^. . Ach time Hov/ard clofcs not finish assignments 'ori time, ask 
him to Slay after school. * 

50. Max, a sixth grade student, disturbs the class by being noisy, 
leaving his desk, and being silly, Wty^t recommendations could 
you make to the teacher concerning Max's behavior? 

1. Have the teachei: privately talk with Max. This will assure 
him that the teacher understands the causes of misbehavior. 
Later discuss the problem with the class arid enlist their 
cooperation in ignoring the behavior. 

2. Have the teacher privately talk with Max about how often he ^. 
wishes to be noticed. Once this has been decided, the teacher 
recognizes Max only the agreed number of times. 

3. Privately tell Max that she can n5 longer tolerate provocative 
behavior and will immediately sepd him to the office the next 
time there is misbehavior. 

4. Have the teacher discuss with the class the rules of proper 
classroom behavior. After the discussion announce that every- 
one disturbing the class will be made to stay after school. 
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QUESTIONS FOR FINAL EVALUATION OF STUDY GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 



!• What is your overall ' impression of the value to you of this 
group study? 

, Excellent Good Fair 



In what ways have you found your feunily living has changed? 



3. What: aggravated or disaopointed you about the session? 



4.^ What sjaggestions do you have for improvement of future 
/ groups? 



5, Would you be interested in participating in another group 
in the future (repeat or follow-up)? If so, indicate here 
a desire to be contacted. 



6. I am am interested parent. 

(yes or no) 



7. I am an interested teacher. 

(yes or no) 



8. Would you recommend this group study idea to others? 

9. Were the bcsic materials used adequate? 
10. Any other thoughts or suggestions? 
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PRINCIPAL'S EVALUATION OF TEACHER STUDY GROUP 



!• Did you observe a chamge in classroom behavior of teachers 
who have been in the Teacher Study Group? Would you ela- 
borate or give examples? 



2. Have you observed that the staff (who oarticipated in the 
Teacher Study Group) are more or less cooperative and 
communicative in working with each other? In what ways? 

\ 



3, Do Teacher Study Group participants show more or less self- 
confidence in how they handle classroom behavior situations? 
Please explain. 

\ 



4. Have the teachers involved in the Teacher Study Group de 
veloped more or less positive rfelationships with the 
parents of children in their classroom? If so - How? 



5, Have teachers referred children to you for disciplinary 
action more or less frequently than before the Teacher 
Study Groups? 



6, Have teachers referred students to you for commendation 
more or less frequently than before the Teacher ^tudy 
Groups? 



7, Some of the following activities were discussed and tried 
by participants? 

1, Class Meetings 

2, Letters of Encouragement 

3, Consultation with students 
re: Family Constellation 

4, IJse of Logical Consequences 

To what extent are these activities being continued? 
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What suggestions would you make to other principals re- 
garding encouraging teachers to participate in the Teacher 
Study Group and how they might find the groups useful? 



From your contact with, or observation of, the Teacher 
Study Group, what suggestions would you make toward im- 
proving this prograun? 
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::iSCfJ!;G10N OUTLINE FOK "CHILDREN" THE CHALLENGE" - ELK GROVE PARENT STUDY GROUPS 



Handouts 



Or.>ir.Lje group fi gcr. ^cquainced 
r.troduccion tor ?arLicipant& 
amiiy Con<^tellation 
Mt. Pleasant tape (4C mmO 



Ircrodoc ^xon ?ar cicipaaLs 
Discussion OutiiS^ 
Family Constellation 



Homework 



Rcod ii/r Forexcord 



i -> .. 

i P- 



Cur Present Dilemma 
•JnderGtanding the Chil^ 
Tin!C for Training 
Have Fun Together 



Run-Away Day 
ABC's 

Before After 



Observe another 
tamily 

constellation 



encouragement 

w\itch Your Tone Voice 



Why Not Praise 

(Encouragement Pr>cket) 
Tj-^le^ of Thu3b 



Observe your family 
atmosphere regarding 
"Obr Present Dilexm^ 
(•don't try to corirdc 
anything yett) 



I*uai:>hment ^ Reward 

y^atural L Logical Conrequences 



Logical Consequences 



Use a consequence 



15 
16 
17 
IS 
21 



''listoken Goals 

Avoid Undue Attention 

Sidestep The Power Struggle 

Withdraw Frooj Conflict 

Action, Not Words 

To 7ho Unexpected • 



Mistaken Goal Chart 



Look for specific 
goal of misbehavior 



..V Ou: 



Lghts 
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- K^kr. Requests Reasonable 

L Sparse 

- Talk With Them, Not To Them 

- lurrllv. Council 



7 - 
11 - 

20 « 



Ic Fins Not Dominatifig 
Eliciaate Criticism 
Coura-e to Say *'No" 



« o 
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i:hcw Respect For Your Child 
r.espect for Order • 
^::7ccc. For Rights of Ochero 
'•r'ntrin Routine 
;.in Cooperation 



Famiiv Ccuncil Kondoutb 



Have a Family Counci 



How To Ruin Your Child 

Ten Commandments 

Making Family Life Satisfying 



Minimize mistakes 



Give Me a Job 
Towel On The Floor 
Mcmoraridu.a From Your Child 



Try a new method of 
winning cooperation 
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19 Don't Shoo Flies 

22 - Fvefrain from Overprotection 

23 - Stinulate Independence 
25 ~ Uniu:pressed by Fears 
27 Doo't Feel Sorry 



Refiam from doing 
for your child what 
he can do for himsel 
(i*e., - Make his bw 
bed or lunch - dcn*r. 
waxt on him! ) 



25 - ^'i~d Your Own Business 
30 - All In The Sane Boat 

Take It Easy 
Dcvngradc Bad Habits 

26 6 37 - TV/Religion 



My Neighbor 



RELAX 



I 



-pe - Courage To Be Imperfect 

(AO Kin.) 8 



Courage to Be Imperfect 

Final Evaluation 

List of Supplemental Reading 



Keep Practicing and 
enjoy your family 
lile' 



ELK GROVE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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I?lTKODUCTION FOR PARTICI PANTS IN PARENT STU DY GR OUPS 

- ■ — - ■ ■ , M l — — m 

?arc;;t Stud)' Groups, using tho book Children: The Challenge by Dr. Rudoli' 
Dreikurs and Vicki Soltz, provide a self-help method by which lay parents caa 
wcru "•:ogether cooperatively to increr.se their effectiveness as parents. 

'•Thf.r. is the purpose of Parent Study Groups? 

The purpose of the study group is for small groups of parents to get together to 
read and learn through discussion some coimnon sense ideas foV developing a 
cooperative and haraonious fanily atmosphere. The book offers a philosophy of 
child rearing and family living appropriate to a demccr«utlc society. I^ teaches 
i\ logical discipline of cooperation and mutual respect, rather than an auto- 
cratic atriosphere dictated by any one ncnber of the family. 

Tnat are the advantages of group study ? 

/a\ group discussion ve are ctinulated to rc-exaninc. our traditional methofls >Z 
child raising, to share car ideas «lth cr,c*a other ^ and r.o learn new techniques 
that will be helpful in establishing c rewarding relationship with our chiidrcr*. 
ll^abcrc feel ootivated to try a ne^^ approach, because they know others are 
interested in their results. They find that other members share similar problems, 
and cll are working to increase their fanily happiness* 

VThnt sort of parents join a study croup? 

Parents desiring to work more effectively with their children,, parents lool;:ia2 
for more harroay and cooperation in their families, parents feeling harried, 
aven defeated, and wanting to cope better are parents whc find study groups 

vn ^at do parents actually learn? 

Barents learn to better understand the notivationa of their children ai:rl • 
prove their relationships vith them; they learn how not to be outwitted by their 
children; they learn how to give meaningful responsibility to children, and t.o\^ 
.:o develop effective ways of improving communication cad mutual respect. 

Couldn * t 1 parent just read the book? 

res. Dut the probabilities of significant and lasting behavior changes in the 
Taaf.ly would be low. Usually, parents who read the book find that it taakes 
.5:cnse and often think they ought to apply some of the new concepts. Howeve/. 3 
;ithcut sona support, it Is difficult for most people to try a different approach. 

V?n^t r,f only csc^ parent joi n?:? ^ 

It is desirable for both parents to join, but it- is not necessary and w6u1g be, 
unrealistic to expect it always. One parent can effect constructive and bene- 
ricial changes. 

It is nSt uncoonon for an enthusiastic parent to want her/his spouse to accept 
the new ideas discussed in the group, however^ the participating parent will 
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.Introduc tion for Participants In Pare nt Study .Groups ~ Continued 

find that the spouijc will be more cooperative when seeing the principles effec- 
tively applied, rather chan talKed about. 

Who are the leaders? 

Parent study .group leaders arc laymen, like yourselves. They have attended parent 
study groups and leader's nie.- tings, but they arc unpaid volunteers vho have 
taken the initiative in seeing that parent iitudy groups continue. They pretend 
to no superior knowledge of the book. .The book is- the expert. If they seem tcv 
understand the material a little better, it's only because they started thinking 
about it sooner. You come to the group to talk about ideas presented in the book* 
The leaders will be counting on you for your contributions and your opinions about 
the authors' ideas. This is your group. It will be a stimulating and enjoyable 
experience just in piroportion to the in. rarest and energies you contribute to it. 

Is this a form of therapy ? 

No. These groups do not perform psychiatric functions. The v;orU is toward 
education and re-education *f or parenthood. In the foreword of Children: The 
Challenge, Dr. Dreikurs stated;- "we are not teaching parents psycLology, but 
rather vc arc attempting to present to them practical steps in a nev; direction." ' 

Children: The Challenge represents a lifetime; of experiences vith children - 
their problems, their delights, their challenges, as observed by one oC America's 
most impor.tant child -psychiatrists , Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs. 
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Adapted by Elk Grove Parent Study Group Leaders from materials prepared by 
ASHR-BeHinghs:u, VJashington and by OSIP-Corvallis, Oregon. 

Excerpts^ from Children: The Challenge by Dreikurs and Solt;:. 




I-LK CR0V1-: UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Instructional Services 
Elk Grove, California 

DISCUSSION Q UESTIONS FOR CllI l.nRFM- t he CHALLENGE 

(In order of revised outline) 

Ch. 1 - "Our Present Dilem.-na" 

As you view the problems today, do you agree with the authors? 

Is there any difference between the way you were raised and the way you . 

are raising your children? t/hy? 

What kind of children would you like to raise? (Independent, etc.) 

What are the new principles of child raising, according to the authors, that 

should replace the ob:;olete methods? (order with freedom) 

Discuss - The authors' ideas on freedom - equality. 

Ch. 2 - "Understanding the Child" 

What do you think about the statement "All human behavior has a Du-poc-. 
and is a movement Cr:v;ard :i goal"? - -i -- 

What is the child's basic goal? 

After having read the Family Constellation hand-out, discuss how this 
xnformation can be helpful ;;o us as parents. 

Is it- important that we understand how a child sees himself, and why' • 
.What are some of the possibilities that would alter how a child fits"into 
the family constellation? 
Points to remember: 

"Competition between children is expressed by their fundaniental 
differences in interest and personality." 

It's not so itnportanc i: the first child fits the first child 
characteristics, but that the first and second will be different, 
I ^^^^^ child influences as much as he is influenced," 
The strength of one is the weakness of the other," 
"..•it is not the position in the family sequence that is the decisive 
factor, but rather the situation as the child interprets it." 

13 - "Take Time 'for Training" * 
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Why is training time important? 

What attitudes and atmosphere should be maintained during training t'nc 
phrases used, etc., and for what situations do we need to train' 
How is the youngest child usually affected regarding training? 

35 r "Have Fun Together" 

What are some factors that make "having fun together" as a family important, 
especially for today's parents? i .« i 

What can be gained by having fun together', and how do you have fun with year 
cnlidren? 

Ch. 3 - "Encouragement" 

r 

What do the authors mean by "a misbehaving child is a discouraged child'" 
Why should we all have the "Courage to be Imperfect"' • , ' 

How do we discourage our children? Give c:<amples bf! comparing • children ^ 
over-protection, criticism, humiliation, praise, over-ambit iop. 



uxscussiott yae:»Lions - 



IThac iiro Donie i^ays we car. ^p.co.irar^o our children? and why? 
l/hat i-; ihc difference j?r».s»on l::>co'Jr^lSOTent and praise (deed and doer)? 
Vlhat uio some Vw'ayv cvDV-cri-'i *. u :; r.nc pcrfecrior. are expressed by children? 
Points to remember? 

"A bruised knee v.ill ni:nd; "i/rui-jcu courage tiiay last a lifetime." 
First, nost iciportant demand cn a hun:nn being is to become self- 
reliant.. 

Accept a child as he is — not as we want hiia to be. 
As a plant needs water. 
''Cannot build on weakness, only on strength." 
"Work for improveiucnt , not perfection." 

Ch. 31 -"Listen" 

Why is it inportant that we really "listen" to our children? 'vliat can we 
gain by listening? Does the child's tone of voice- tell you soaiething? 
Is there a cor.munication gap between parents and children? If so, vho is 
responsible? 

Expl.'tin what a child niear.s '..-her. he .<:ays, "I don't care/' cr '"I V.atc ycu".. 
Is it ifupcrtanc, oi\cc you have sought ^ child's advice- to accept it 
without criticising it? 'Jo you fcc-l free to consult your child? s 
Do you feei that your children arc less dependable than you were at 
that age? , 

Ch. 32 - "Uatch Vour Tone of Voice*" 

Why is it important that \:c. watch cur cone of voice '.?:icn talking with 
children? 

What maker* thi: bi£;^,est i.n^ression - our tone of voice or what we arc 
saying? 

Does our tone of voice invite oui: child to nisbehavc? 
At what age do you think a child notice's the tonal quality of voices? 
Do we show disrcs-^ect for our children by the way we talk to thcni? 
Point to ren:e'jiber: 

"If vo 5pe;;k to our children as friends on equal footing wif.h us, wc 
keep the doors of connunication open." 

i Ch* 5 - "Punishment and Reward" 

What are son:e of the reasons not to use punishment? 

If punishment is not the answer, hcv can we direct our children toward the 
correct behavior? 

What attitudes are brought about by the use of reward or bribes? 
How could allowances be handled so that the child doesn't sec it as a 
reward? 

Ch, 6 - "Use of Natural and Logical Consequences" ' 

What is the difference between natural and logical consequences? (Discuss 
hand-out for clear understanding) 

Why are logical con.^oquonces difficult for most of us to vse? , 

»When should consequences be used with caution^ 
If we respect the child'.s right to choose what \i.2'll do, isn't this 
abdicating? 

What is the difference between consequences and punishment? 
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Ulscussion Questions ~ Children: The Challen;>e .> BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

Ch. 6 - "Use of Natural and Logical Consequences" (Continued) 

Points to reoietnbcr: 
"Natural consequences represent the pressure of reality without any 
specific action by parents and are always effective." 

, Refer to "Specific Situatlrnr." r:\ h.-r* or. Ccj di7cjs<-lcn. 

^ - "The Child's Mistaken Conls' 

What are the four mistaken goals? Define*. See Handout. 

l-lhat is the child saying (with his T.isbehavior) in each goal. See Kandcut. 
How decs the parent feel in each case; how do you recognize each goal; 
What is the difference between due and ccuc attention? Why is this c 
"aistaken" goal? 

Hov can you tell the difference bciLwecn undue attention and power? 
vHnat can parents do with thin ;»nderr:t?ndin5 in order to re^dircct the 
child's misbehavior? 
Points to reraecbcr: 

The child is unaware c'2 hit: •: ..•.>o..^ ^oj ;:»:.r : *-.l!av?.r.(:. 

i'crents should not tell whu :/ . roc.:.. 

The fcur goals ci'c t.o\:c: wL.:...*s >..:; C.Lldie.i. 

The solution to our problcas cannot always be found ittmediatcly • 

V.o child is ever vorthI.;s&<v 

Ch- 15 - "Avoid Giving, Undue ,\Li:cn.,ix)n" 

Hov coes the chi:d vho dcaand:: ccnfrt^nt attention feel about himself? 
How night you help to ch.-:nr.c rhic cclC-la?.gG? 
Fc'r what purpose are "good'' i:.-:.ldrcn f;ood? 
Point to remember: 

Whenever we src? -es-cr.^.inc to a zztld's uv.tuc decands foi: attention^ 

ve* must oe cure to i^oticc i*':'- h". is c cope ra tin*;;. 

Cri. 16 "Sidestep the StruftRlfi frr ?r?.'-:^r" 

Discuss differences in attitudes toward power of today's children and that 
of a generation before. / 

Explain what parents and children are :Caying to each other in a powev: 
struggle- 
How can a parent tell when he is in c. :)Ower contest? 

Discuss the differences^ of attitudes in an autocratic and a democratic 
society. 

What is the best rule for getting out cf a power struggle? 
Point to rAieraber: 

"Learn to listen to what children h.ive to say instead of ordering then 
to do vfhat we v.2nt t.h^:? to 

•*•>. 17 - "Withdraw froni the 'Conf i: c;, - 

What is the most common goal of misbehavior in a conilict cituation? 
^What are some of the methods for handling it? 

Discuss the advantages of withdrawing from conflict. Is this tJhe same as 
giving in or letting the child have his own way? 
What should be remembered when using this technique? 

Vrhat does the statement mean. "Training must be. aimed at the base of the 
problem, rather than the surface." 
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Discussion Questions — Children: The Challen^^e 

Ch. 18 - "Action! Not Words" 

Does "reasoning with the child" at a tise of conflict work? :ind why? 

What is meant by ''mother deaf" and why does it occur? 

\'Ihat is a good motto to renenbcr An all conflict situations? 

VJhat are two forms of action that do not express hoariiity? 

In order for a parcni to show ?;espect: for a chilcl r'n c. '.:onf lie:*, siiiuatlo::., 

what must he do? 

Ch. 21 - "Avoid that First Impulse: Do uhe Unexp e cted '* 

What impulse needs the most ^uardlns efjalnstV ^ 

What is the disadvantage of resoondinj^ with a first inpulse? 

What does the child gain who provckes urcpleasant reactions? 

Saggest une::pected responses you cgv:.1<! ;sr.>.c r.o repeated annoying behavior • 

Points to remember: 

"Think before you talk:*' 

"Knowing what not to do is a c^cac hftip in detemir.jx what should be done." 

^p. 24 - "Stnv out cf. rif:hts !_^' 

Why CO your children fi^iii., r,\v\ \^^:r yc ^i ;.-' v'r.z I'r.j^hti;: 

How can we de teniae the purpose behind children's flf,htlng? 

What do we deprive our child cf vhen vc a::::€r.<;'". •:rja^"ionchii>s for hin:? 

Cp, 28 - "Make Keouests Reasom^.M^ i^rd ?prr ^*?" 

What cor.stitutcc a reason.^hi':! lkcuc:z..\ 

What is the difference between ccn:.incr, -.r.r r?.';ucsv-.:;? 

What danger lies in bci.-.c; c- ::.\ I07. \.' o 3. -:::.:.h r.ll -^cv -^'^r.z 

reasonable and unreascn.-ible? 

Ch. 38 - "Talk With ThCu.. Nor. I 'o l/.-.r^ 

What is the difference between talkinr. tc a child and talking with him? 
When a child has an idea »•-':«:'. ch '-rfr^r-ve; r^av c.?.n this be handie.c? 

How can we keep the doors cf CGznr.nic;i jicn open vith our children? 

Ch. 39 - ^IjOraily Council" 

Discuss what a family council is and r.^.n ir-portancc- . 

What are soT.e things that should be avoided in a fnnily counc3.1? 

What are some helpful phrases that can ha uccd r^r.^n discussing; specific ^ 

problem situations at the meeting? 

How can you start a family council cac %hat might ycu do. at Che first 
meeting? V 
Points to remember: 

It is important that the ^."T,r.T.:,c : :n "r:*: * c..:.n xlo. not ou vhat c '.c 

person should do. 

Equal voice for each cer.bcr. \^ 

Ch. 7 - "3e Firm Without Dominating" ' ? 

\ 

What is the diff-erence betvccn dominance and firmness? 
When should we be firm? And why? 

What do we teach our children when we arc lenient sometimes and "violent'* 
at others? ' ' j 
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Discussion Quest io«:s — Childro-K The ChallenRe 
Ch. 7 - '*Be. Firm Wlri\Q'.<e Dominar.int?'' (continued) 



Points to rcuici.i^ci. . -ij ^ ot* 

Give ycung child choices, i.e., *'wash your hands in hot or cx^ld water. 

•'Good" niolhcr - »iii?-.uM:es role of slave • 



Ch. 11 - '^Eliminate C ri^ ic ^>ntjH^ Mistakes " 

What is Che diffo:o:ce in -hn response ci .:hiid zo criticise end ::o cncourage:aent 
How can we curn a r.iscake into a positive learning situation? 
The auchors feel l^zz our culture is V.istake centered•^ How do you feel 
about uliis? Disou!;^:. 

••We muse have Che courage cojc. imperfect^ (and allow our chUcren the sane 

right). Discusc. ^ t. ^^^o 

What can wc do :o n^.inimfze a child^s niistaken self-concept, such as shyness? 
Why is ic iraportant to rcpctr^ice v.hc deed frcm the doer? 

Points 10 rt;ncu.bct: ^^♦.^^ 
Refer :o Qoci Chavz id fir/J p-rcose cf behsvior, (i.e., crybaby, scatte.- 

brain, etc.) 

•'Feed a 1;^.^ eao:-/>i cr.:; ^'-ru CTC'r! out tnc wncuS. 

-Have ::..th CLicncc .: ll:^ cl.^lcl uc is, uhc v:ci:^nrs ucoo 

he v.'xll be:" . ^ 

"We canc;o. lui ^^^rik;:^'.;: -only s.cr-ngvh/' . ^ ^ 

"Making ^ nvi£:t::kc ir, not r.e^rly as important as what we do ecout 

afterward.*' 
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Ch. 20 - "Use Care In ilcve the Courage to cay Uo 

Why do Dcrencr. h.-vc di:T-ic«-:y i.^ r,ayinr, *r.o': or-'? 

Is th^re cr;ythin^ .z-.z ^^i-h ;;ivinc a child everything he wants? K:vy? 

Under what circu^istar.ces: siitjula p. parent say no? ^ 

Wliat is the niscakcf in bein- concerned v.-lth 'what people ;:hink . 

Do chiidrcr. r.ccd c;v* v;-r.c lir.it-V *.r::.y7 

Should children expcricnca 1 trr.'zio:-. '. v"': 

Point to rcr.c:;.bcv: 

Our children nccc : p-v-n.:: ccr r-^in^crcc tuc-. 

Ch. 29 - " Fo 1 1 Q w Th r o h - j>c _Cy r. - :. s,t r^^nt^l 



Must children be allcu-d zo rr.ke -.istckes? , ^ m r^r-^^^h? 

Under what condir.cr.s ir> :.t r.cst difficult to be consxstent and follow ^h^^;;^^^^^^^ 
What attitude should be developed if. :/e expect children to assuce responsibility? 
What does boin- co'r.zit' enz r.^ccr.piish? 
How does consistcr.c/ provide security? 

Ch- 8 - "Shov Reapcct fcr the- ChrMrl" 

What do you think ^o.uf ch. ---hrrs' rt.: -.r.-.a-.-.c ■ 'D.Tr.ccratic lf.vii:.4 is ba^cc 
on mutual respect/' . . 

In . «ir-g rautual rcr.?.-.c:. ^.-r/t; -.'c IctLir.r the child have nic ovt. vf.y: 
• What - ueapc by "rishcr/', and what "rishts" do our children have. 
Poin ^ '.o remember: 

TrJw our children the way we treat our friends. , • 

Ch. -9 - "Induce Respoct for Ordcr' ^ 

What is a conunou conplaint of pa-cnts today? Is this a form of rebellion? 
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D: Hussion Questions — Children: The Challenf*e 
Ch. 9 - ''Induce Respect for Order " "<£\?ntinued) 
i»ow caa We iuuuce reiipecc for order? 

'•'Children need to experience order as a part of freedon. Discuss. 
In teaching respect for order, what are three things to remember? 
In. most cases of gross disrespect for order, what is the basic problem? ' 
Points to renemberr ^ 
"Ima£;i;^.aticr» is an aide to uc in finding '.'aye co avoid forcing children ^ 
CO c?.cy. 

"Children will not learn respect for order if shielded from the results of 
vlisords-r ♦ *' 

Oh* iO - "Induce Respect for the P.ij^hts of Others" 

How can r. parent determine the difference between being a dictator and de- 
er, nding cno's o\T?. rights? 

Parents have a right to see friends without interruption from children. How 

.. _ u ^ J 1 ^ ^ 9 

* j2 - ''rfri ntAin Pontine" 

; -z C.-.llCrf'.w uecci routine, and whar gor.ls does this help parents achieve? 
V.-.- su.7L-£r vacations be fur. fcr the whole fairaly, and if so, how? 
^fnat problems in family living could be solved by establishing a routine? 



c-h. 14 - ''Win Cocoerat 
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/PtaC is n:cant by th^ word "cconerc.r.ion". and how it is different from the 

;.uSt? 

•rhat itcthcQS can be used to r.timuiate cooperation? 
C't!. 19 '' ^vn't Shoo Plies" 

v.'h-.t CO":? it noan to '*shcc flier"? 

l..;oc r.i'c c^c.cliin^ uur cliildren when yhooing flies? 

r-r-.'-.t.-:^ hov car. deal' effectively with annoying habits? 
'Jnac Co :h'^. aurhors mean by: "If we want to influence a change in our 
child *:> behavior, we need to watch cur own." What does our behavior *have to c"o 
wich that of the c/.ild? 
Point to rcz:en:bcr: 
/.ction, not worns! 

Ch. 22 - "Pcfrain from Overprotection" 

Ic concern for a child and overprotectior the same thing? Why should we 
act as "sieves" instead of .cverprotecting ' 

Discuss sone of the reasons for the overprotective attitude of some parents. 



t!ie source of trouble in a "spoiled brat"? How can this be avoided: 
ilow spould we treaii a child with a dicability? 

At what p.^c chculd we begin letting cur children solve their own problems? 
Kow docs cverprotection by parents lead to the fourth goal of helplessness? 
Point to remenber: 

"We can:;ot protect our children from life." 

Ch. 23 - "Stimulate Independence" 

"Never do for a child what he can do for himself.*' Why is this important, 
, and what night happen if we do not follow: this rule? 
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Discussion Questions — Children: The Clialle np:e 

Ch* 23 - "Stimulate Independence" (continued) 

Are there signs wkich snould i.jiow us thai: a cniid is seeking independence? 
When and how should we do things for children? , 

•ih.it would "be the hidden purpose of the child who is "helpless"? How can 
independence be taught? 

{>hat cistaken parental attitude leads us Co over-help our c'.p'.ldren? 

2«5 - Unimpressed by rears'^ ^ 

For what purpose ^.an children use fear? 

vJhat is the difference between >caution cr.d fear? 

]!ow ca:i we help a child learn to handle fear? 

Ch* 27 - "Don't Feel Sorry" 

"Disappointments are a part 01 life.'* v-fnac attitude is necessary to help 
children cope with then? 

'•^at assets do we build in our children w>.cri re let then experience 
aisappointraents? 

-ity and sympathy. Expir.in rl!-^ ff -^rcnce . 
•Point - to ' reisercber : 

''^.'e cannot protect cui* oailcr'.:?. Trcia l-ic*'' 

Ch. 26 - "Hind Your Own Business" 

'Individual relationships between two people belong;; to the t^'c involved.' Ifnat 
arc your feelings on this staternent in regards to your children? 
Ho*.; is it possible to control a child's eavircnncnt , r.nd wha^ are the crs- 
aclvantagcs if it were possible? 

Inwhatway are consequences effective in regard to .1 child's sandier.! 
>:hat^ is a child's allowance for, and row should it be handled? - 
jIcw does "aind your own business" relate Zo chilclri:;; 'ightiii^? 

CJh. JO - "Put Them All in the Sane Boat" 

V.'hat iz neant by "alliances" ac:onj; children oz a ir^r.iiy? ICiict; happ^;n£ -..--.o.:: 
we deal with each child individually after nisbehaving? 
why -is it hard for parents to treat children in c fcniily as « unie: 
Discuss "teeter-totter" action. 

Discuss competition among children and why is it ill-advised? 
For what purpose do children ur:ually expl'css jealousy? 
Point to remember: 

In discussing the above ideas, keep in nind the Mistaken Goals. 

Ch. 33 - "Take It Easy" 

tChat problems are involved if wa try lO I'e "f.iir" trit'^ our children in n*'^.:rv 
instance? 

now caight overconcern by parents induce n powei struggle? Ivhcn can we cc::!;. 
with a problem? 

How can ve best handle the enotion of jealousy? 

Discuss the tension we create in our children through our concern for 
success* 

List sone parental attitudes which induce overconcern and which could be 
corrected by tak:.ng it easy. 



Discussion Ques:ionf, — Children: The Challenge 



Ch. 33 - "Take It Enr.v^' 

PoinC to remember: 

"If know vhnz to do ar.d whac noc Co do ^^hen our children ais' *have, 
our conficr.ce ChaC we can be effective in;'.kes it possible for u& to taV.e 
it easy zzd cnjcy cur childre?,/' 

■Cli . 34- ^* 'iio\:7i^zGde ^ Zad liab its" 

v-.'hat usually happcr.s when we try to stop a bad habit in a child? 
»;har, eight be the purpose of a "bad'* habit such ac bed watting, thunib 
Sucking, swearing, etc. Discuss specific situations -ef erring to possible 
p.oals. 

Ivhat can we do to help a child give up a bad habit? 
Pcint to renionber; 

"Once wc extricate ourselves from our owr* disco-ragement cur faith 
confidence in the child can provide additional stitruius for hira." 

Z\ . ' ''.\'cct cho Challenge of T.V." 



. 1* V.V. is a i^ccoIp:^ i;\ ^^^ur hor.c, hov cculd yc^ '....v;:cic it? 



AdoDtcd Cron ."Discussion ?rc:-ctinc Ouesticns^* by Vic>i Solt^ and -"^terial.r: by Parent^ 
Ctudy Croups, Corvallis Gre.rori.. 

Questions Revision Ccmittcio. , rllk Grove Unified School llistrict GfjCy Group Lcr-dr.rs* 
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ELK GROVE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Instructional Services 
Elk Grove, California 

TIIE CflArJiCTERISTICS OF THE FAMILY CONSTELLATION 

Ir. this study 1/2 chall be conccrr.ed vith th4C child^c experiences in the fa:r.ily< 
*!is opportunities and harriers, challcr^^c:^ :.r-d c:<pcctation5, ambitions and 
frustrations ^re Gtroiigly influenced by his position in tiic birth order of ^hii 
"amily. An insight into 'chcr.fi cynarnic :'crccs c.^:i .v;'.d ^he parents or adulfc :,a 
raking a more effective course of action. 

„f greatest concern in this relationship is the irjpact of the family upon the 
^ ersonnlity of the child. These experiences in the family are the most important 
^etercinants for his frama of reference for perceiving, interpreting, and evaliTat- 
.ng his world outside the far^ily- The knowledge, habits, and skills which he 
••acquires in the, .home largely determine his capacity for dealing with outside 
''ituacions. 

basic assumption :.s made that personality and character traits are expressions 
.tl movement vitnin the family f-.v-oup. ^T^ic is iu contrast to other assumptions 
•hich Tttrributc the rr^iin dev.':Io. ^.on^. cz '>«.rec'it/> ^rycli-sexual development, 
..jv.crcl iiidividu.-:;. .•^•.'clcprr.c:: j ^vir.cr.p." ci cZ'.:'r ?,y environmental stimulat.r.cni. 
T.'he concept of the 'Ou.Lly constellation as a dynamic explanation, sees the de- 
-iilopment not so m':ch the result of factors which converge on the child, but that 
rC his owTi interpretation and related :Lnteraction. Ho influences the group and 
- ther members of Llic raraily as much as he is influenced by them, and in many 
c-ases even niore 00. His cv.^. concepts force them to treat him the way he expects 
, be treated, Eaci^ child in his early relationships to other members of the 
lamily esLablishcc his ovn approaches to others in his effort to gain a place 
~\rt the grovp* A? 1 *'^:s stri^'in^s are directed towards a feeling of security - a 
'^cling 01 belonging; - that L\ie difficulties of life x^ill be overcome and that he 
:i]l emerge safely and victoriously. Dreikurs states that "He trains those 
-ualinies by which he hopes to achieve significance or even a degree of power end 
.uperiority in the Icnily ccn.'^tellation. '* 

*. rnan ueings react differently to the ?="ame sii'ual'.lon. l\o nwo children born into 
^hc vsarae family grow up in the same situation. The family environment that 

.vrounds each individual child is altered* The environments of the children 
••-ithin the same family may be different for several reasons. 

1.' Vith the birth of each child, the situation changes. 

2' Parents arc older and more experienced* 

3. Parents may be more prosperous and own home. 

A, Parents may have moved tc ai^other neighborhood 4 

5. Possibility of step-parent - *dua to divorce or death. 

rJier possibilities or factors which aff«c^ the child's place within the family 
*;joup arc: a sickly or cripp'cd cliiid. chLlr'i born just before or after the 
linth of another, c^. only r/r.on^ r,:''*j.o. cr, only girl among all boys, 
come, obvious physical characteristic, an older person living in the home, or 
rhe favoritism of parents toward a child. Adler states that ^*the dangers of 
'avoritism can hardly be too dramatically put. Almost every discouragement in 
childhood springs from the feeling that someone else is preferred* Where boys 
are preferred to girls, inferiority feelings amongst givls are inevitable. 
Children are very sensitive and even :j good child can take an entirely wrong 
direction in life through the suspicion that others are preferred." 
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TH£ CHARA CTERISTICS OP T?II- F/^TLY CONSTELLATION - (continued) 



Adler tai:v;hi Dwir ia the life-pattern of every child there is the inprint of his 
po<^iLioa in thv fa-iily with itc definite characteristics. He pointed out that it 

- - - . , ^ ^ jLu L.iC i.amily cons telxacion - mac 

much of his fvrucc ..Ltitudc lowards life depends, 

THE GNLT CHILD 



0 only c.jild r^r. i dcizir-^M' rr.irt in life cf, he spends his pntiri- 

hildhocd a-.Tic'i^ ;:cr: c u, • ^ — /: : : , ; ric:e"i:. , Mr. ::.ay try Co develop skr.ijT 

o aroci; ...j^ c:'-'!-- . v-'" • ' oJ w> ^ v.^ulu vorlo^ or he nay solicit ciie-^r 

yr.pathy by bcin?^ chy , i.iir.id cr ueipless, 

1 . '. sually li: r. pu'nrr red c!iild , 

n. If bcy^ .sorr.eti.r.e:-: fr.-lc "hr.": his f ether is his rival in gaining 

aLtertior. fi'cri rioti.e: . 
3. ":i',cy:^ p::-:itic::. zr^ L'.'.i ce.^t'^r c! Ir-trirese, 

ufu-iliv is interi'-C's::: c"ly hi^.cclf. 
3. .-"i-Mi .er .^-.3 : of i..r.erL:; iry duo to the anxiety of his 

y -ct t\':L:'-;hv «7,5iu thinp;s by own effort; m^feiy to 

• - . ' .. : "^^'^ 'infairly treated ano 



firrt c.;ild h^^ :hjcr.uur.cd positio.i ir. life; his being the oldest should 
, V-titie hi^': to t.he fiivorod Bv.ct and frequently does* However,, he may bccoT.e 

z-scouragej upo t ;!40 birr!, 'r' crcond child r,nd refuse to accept 
ret:ponsibility 

J, Is aa -..il:- '::ild r c r^ricn cf tiue and has, therefore, been 

:^::s li llv:... ' ' . - ■ :c nolding superiority 

^4 . ecoT.u:? a ^.^»-ti.i" J :a t-..^:^ t orrth of the second child, 

/ c.T.eti*:!^ ! ::a2i. . .1..^* ^ .i -..ei^^teuCv- . He usually strives to 
. ::C'^ to rcgaiii hb", r.-ofi-.er's attention by positive deeds; when 
l!i1s ,ails he quiue often switcher; to the useless side and may 
Lccome obnoxious. IL his r.cthcr f .gnts back, the child may be- 
ccne a problem child.) 

i 'b-iUld develop a good, ccmper.ent behavior pattern or become ex- 
tremely discouraged. 

- - Lonctlr.os strives to protect and hel-;* others in his struggle to 
'.ecp the upper hand. 

G. n.-^n^c times oays he really hates the second child. 

7. If the first child is .i bcv fcllcwcd by a lister — within a short 



n. Perjv.r.-;.'. conf'-c- bccjre .ztiei'T, cf sexual discord. 

b. Girls develop faster the- b:>ys during one to seventeen and 
press closely on the heels of the first child. 

c. The boy usually tries to assert himself because of social 
preference for boys and nay take advantage of his masculine 
role. 

d. The glri may develop a feeling of inferiority and pushes 
on. / 

BEST COPY AVfllUBLF 
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THE ClIARACTERISTfCr OF Tlir T:\>UV{ CONST KLI. ATT ON - (continued) 



THK SECOND CHILD 

The second child \:^r. ::cT.cvhar of ca\ ur.cor.ror table position in life and usually 
takes a steam-cnj^ine aLtitucie, trying to catch up with the child in front c\nd 
feels as thougfi he i.s under^ constant pressure, 

1. Never has hii; parents undivided attention, 

2. Always has in front of hitn another child who is more advanced. 

3. Feels that the first ciiild cannot be beaten which disputes his 
claiu of equality. 

A, Of ten 'acts a*s though he \.'erc in a race. Hyperactive and* pushy. 
5t If the first child is successful the second is more likely to 
feel uncertain of s^eJf and his abilities, 

6, Usually is the oppdsite of the first child, (If the firt,t child 
^ is dependable and "good" - the second may become undependable 

and "bad",) 

7. becomes a "squeezed child" whenever ct third child is born, 

THE YOUNGEST CHILD 



y 

The youngest cliild ha^ quite a peculiar place in the family constellation .and 
may bet ome a "speeder" beccu^o ii isWii;icic tanccd and loay become t!ic most 
successful; or he may becoiae discouvag(/d and have inferior feelings. 

1, Is often like an only child, 

2, Usually has things done for him — decisions made, and responsi- 
' bility taken4 

3, Usualjy is spoiled by the family, ^ 

4, Finds himself in an embarrassing position - is usually the 
smallest, the weakest and above all - not taken seriously, 

5, May become the "boss" in the family, 

6, Either attempts to excel his brothers and sisters or evades the 
direct struggle for superiority, * 

?• May retain the baby role, and place others in his service, 
8, Often allies with the first child as being different from the 
rest, 

\ . ' 

' . THE MIDDLE CHILD OF THREE 

The middle child of three has an uncertain, place in the family group - and may 
feel neglected. He discovers that he has v.ot the privileges of the youngest 
nor the rights of an older child. 

' r 

1. Kay feel unloved and abused, 

2. Becomes a "squeezed child" whenever a third child is born, 

3. May hold the conviction that people are unfair to him. 

4. May be unable to find his place in the group, 

5. May become extremely discouraged — and more prone to become 
.a "problem child". 

MI DDLE CHILDREN - LARGE FAMILY 

Children who come in the middle of a family usually develop a more stable character 
aad the conflict between the children tends to be less fierce. In other words, 
*tie larger the family the less conflict and strife among the children. 
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THE Ci!AR/\(ri i:Rl::i K ' 



nr/: R.\!.I7.ATI0NS 

Every brother /ind sister has c>ur.t. p]t..i.<,at feelings and ome u:\pi0a5. i '. lings 
about each oLher. Ti. y are lis. : luvye pleasant relations waei^ il.o> :aL':,iy 
one another's ne^jds. ii^ic t.ica cu.ld ;ooli: diifcrently toward eaci; rioL.ei and • 
sister, the relacior* ' p '^f a*>y rwo -^f t hc^ if; very special* '*Ai; enc!^ r.crbor 
strives for his o^>m place U'itl.iri cnn p.roup, the competing o'pponcniji watcl. i\''c\\ ocht^r 
carefully to see the wrys and niean«; by which the opponent succec^r. or r.iiJs* V7iiere 
one succeeds, iha other gives up; wnt^re one shows weakness or defjci'^': --^r.. tho 
other steps in. In this way coroet it jor. between two r.cr:^bers of the f .:i:Jv ir 
always expressed through di f rcrcr.ccs in character, tenpcrar.ient , intcrc.-^t::. and 
abilitic-Sj Conversely, the siniJariLy of characteristics alwayj< irdicit'^:^ 
alliances. Someriracs, the fwo sircr^-.obl ccnipetitors show no sigu of opi n rivalry, 
but rather present a close-knit pair; iics/er theless , their competitive 5.trivin3 
is expressed in personality diffeionoos. One may be the leader, the activ^^ and 
powerful protector, while tht' oLher n<r/ lean and get support by wo.i'.r.asi; ap.:l 
frailty. These are cases vhure st.uug cooipctirion did not prev^jr-.i a r;atiiai 
a^rcifiient, but rather per..Lltcd 4*ac*i 10 Teal sccui.- in his porscuc-l /ic;:.hoa of 
ccrpansatcry striving. 

If tiiorv ii> quiCt.' a nuroiuM' i>' ^e.ii '» l^^twocn the birih ot cliiidrc* . l .cI- c!u * I 
wiij have some of the char.JOir^r :t ^ oL any only i:h:ld. Pcrh:i:)r. i\v ^ be 
two fc^nalies ~ one sci of c'rlliv Ihen a space of years, then anotr '^r set. 
Wliatever conbinatiou may first c:,i.;, with the space of yearlf^'-che ^li'i-nticn 
changes and shifts, but basicr.IV/ *^he above characteristics remai.-> tl\c same. 

*Ihe devc Icpme.nt of an only /^i - : boys or of ;}ny on^y bey nnr^r.f: : > 1 yr^^- 
sents a ticklii;h probieni. .a-La ..^i\';iLy tend to go to extrcr»cs - ciliu': a 
fominiur. dirccLior. or rttascu r.. . In nost casds, both would be sotnculiat 
isolated and .iiavc m.ivod :oe];:.r^ ind (uiotions. Whichever role seems to be the 
most advantageous will be th* unc adopied. * 

•'Lvery uiificulty of devtOop-eni is ciu^ud'by rivalry ai.\d lack of co()pi.: .ii<,nx 
in thi? family. If we look around r.t our social life and'ask why rivalry end 
competition is its nost x)bvious aspect - indeed, not pnly at our social life 
but at our whole world - then we n*.:st recognize that people everyv'acrc^ rre 
pursuing the goal of being coaq.ieror, of overcoming and surpassing othcis. 
This goal is the result of lialniac in early childhood, of the rivalries and 
conipetitive striving of children, who have not felt themselves an equ^l part qf 
their whole family'.*' 

From the moment 01 birth the cMld acts, thinks, and feels in response ^.o his 
world in accordance with how experiences or perceives his world - to aiir. - 
reality. What actually happens to the individual is not as important as how he 
interprets the situation. Ivlm this <n Mind, we must remember that it is not 
the position in the ramily s^caeace chat is the decisive factor, but rather the 
situation as the child interpr»-La it. 
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A paper contribuLca^ to th. (■tc'^^'sJCTcty o£ llndiv|dual Vsycholcgy , Jj.Aunry, 196A 
by M^s. Floy iVpper, rortl;vr.,i, O'r'?j;.or,. / 



• THE RUN AWAY DAY 
by Lillian Moor^i 

A TELL->ni STORY to be read by the parent for the plot and then tcld to. the child in 
the parent's own words. 

Busy-^body Blue Jay sat on hif; favorite Ions branch of his favorite tall tree and 
looked aroand at the world, "Squawk! .Squawk!" said Uluc Jay to himself. "I^atv a 
quiet day. Isn't anybody doing anything?" 

"That's an awfully little someone," thought Blue Jay. "Whoever can it be?" 

The little one came closer. "Squawk! Squawk! Land sakes alive!" said Blue Jay* 
"If it isn't Little Badgef! Whatever is he doing out at this time of day, and so 
far from houe!" 

It was Mttlc Badger. And he vas a long way from home. He was carrying a stick 
over his shoulder i and on the end of the stick was his handkerchief, all ti^d up 
like a bag to hold things, • 

"Hello, Little Badger," Blue Jay called down, ".'iren't you out rather late?" 

"Yes, I am!" said the Badger* He sounded angry. 

"And aren't you rather far from home?" ^ • 

"Yes, I am!" said the Badger* ^e sounded very angry. 

* « Well, you know Busy-body Blue Ja'y* just had to know! 

"What's the matter, Little Badger?" he asked. "Is ioraething wrong?" 

"I'm ru'^'^ing away from home!" said Little Badger. '*That'r» what's' the matter." 

"Imagine that!" said Blue Jay \n surprise. "A^id where arc you going, may I 
ask?" 

"I'jn going to find another family," said the angry little bactger. "I*m not go- 
ing to be the littlest one any more. No sir! I'm going. to find a family wher<2 I 
can be the oldest one!" 

'*0h, I see," said Blue J.xy, although he didn't see at all- what Little Badger 
meant. However, if there was atxyching Blu<i Jay loved more than minding someone 
else*s business, it was giving someone advice. So he said> "There's a good place 
to car.p near by. It's getting late, and you want a good scart in the morning, 
don't you?" 

Badger thanked Busy-body Blue Jay and went off to make camp. 

Blue Jay sat on his favorite long^ branch of his* favorite tree and looked around 
again at the world. It wasn't long before he sav; someone else coming down the road. 

"Whoever can that be?'* i;iiought blue Jay. "He isn't very big, either." 

It was Little Skunk. 

'•Hello, LitUe Skunk," Blue Jay called down to him. "Whatever are you doing 
way ovec here on my road so late in the day?" 
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7 THE RUN- AU'AV DAV 



Chough 



I uj r»tnnin«i tuny f r 

.. 7 . 




oA hcxc/*-|s.ild the skur.k. '•That 



Lll off 



what I*n'doing!f 



**y 'wu^'lc^u fiiur^jflsea ht^ jliimo*4?c tcxlf off his per|Ch. "Another one/,'* he 

I 



ou by any .chance looking for/ a r.w 

/* * 

qui :c excited* ccr/.ciniy aa;" 



••Thlnl; o? thLc!*' hi said aloud. ••Arc i 

'•/i ccrzsir.iv /sal.i :ltrjlc l:*:tir.;raf.u ho was qui 

I ] / 1 I ■ I • 

|I know/* said Blucjjay, foelinglvcry c|lever- .^•You wane -to find a fkraxly -.zhi^re 

ycu |can bp che plc'.cst /cnc. Isnft: tjiat :rig^hc?'• | • j ^ 1 . 



•The oldest one! 



51. fi^r.i:. isnic ipaw ^xgnc: 

!'•/* cried Little* Skunk; getting eve^ more excited. | ?*I should 
scy|not! Thac'ju what/ 1 nov.l Na* sir. jl'ni looking for a family where I canlbs 
^.Iic^ littlest one, an^ have ciijthe fun. My nothcr doesn't have any tine for sie .Vc 

'I ' I ' . L I I 

Jay* He was <j^i€^ni>:ed upj. Be told Lit 
.j Then} he sat In^ the ::rce drying to flgur 



I 
t 



Voot Hlue 



olace to camp J The: 
I r-lufi .Tr.y *iLir. t fecit vctr:* ^-u::.'.; !;i.;;t:r<;r.tr.unj ncv COOn he s' 



Lrttlc Skunk about 
ure things out. 



die Zr^c 



; "Hcilo. Litcic Raccoon /* k 



saw someone else norains 



Zhio time •>£ day?" 

I 



/*|call*cc out plue Jay, '•And where are you running 



^n( 



to 



I 'iocs*t knot/ vhere I'd srunning to,|' said the little^ raccoon, and he sounded 

^iZ>^ unh^joyi ''Sul* I unow .vhere I'm running away f^oa/ and -that 's mv hoxc.'l 




'•I %Icr/t|care which ic jic, " said Little Haccoon sadly.- "Just so I dcr.'rrnave 
zo bz the !r.iddle one!" * 



to think. 



i*oor Blue Jay^ He was | so mixed up} now that he diidn't know what 



I •^nvhaps if he could see the runaways all eogether. ne could figure it out.^ . 
j ^*Con;ewith s;e| Little J r.accoo?i:'* said Blue Jay./ "I'll show you a/good'plc 



for pighi:." 



.( 7, 



ce to 



II- ■• / ■ 

The racccDn roiicv;cd/31ue Jay to the clearing ^by t 
>ittle 3ad£;?er andl Little' Sksnh. j' 7 . j I 

•'I've |rousht| you a' fvicnd/* said lUue Jay. /"He's running away, *too(" Zlxxc 
;ay hoppeijDr.to Cjhc cvacu.7r.vf.>:: e!:r^ VnH.-c:;. "Tell ne. Little Badger,"'' 
'"id you vky yo*.; foi^re A^^^^ ;:v:;..;; p^-^Atrc you vcrc the littlest?/' 



ing^by the Brook. THere they found 



he Ht.ld, 



I 



•Lie 



/ ' I 
cl'e Skunk 



"Thatjs righc,".saidBcdcer 



looked at the bndgcc in great surprise. "That's $illy!" he. 



said. "Icagine ^running awaybecauS'j you're Che littlest. Why, that's. the best zz 



ERIC 



"Ic is noclf'' cried Little fladger. "My Uif, bro:hers have all the fun. -They? . 
.won'c Icc mtt yiay with thca bcccuicJ'jp. too little." Oh, no, the oldest have £h«/ ' 
sose fun!" / 9/ ' . ] ' 
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rr 



AUAY DAY 



:xcd Che 



"tWxl, I'ffi Che oldest :*f crie 
liSClc^>c one- has Che bssc Cinte. 
x'a-chi o'idesc. the llccl4sc one Jusc 

/n^eli," cried Lictl 



Le Bcdger. "Aren'c y 
. cause iyou* re che oldest?" 



::u^ .iT.C'iic Zc^r. ever yau ucc 



littl^c skunk angrily • '•And'l (knovr^the J 



I have CO do every ching around .che* house because 
sics |on my mo'cher's .lap/* 

u the one who gees Co go 



. Ticn chcs Liccle Raccoon- spoke up. 



hunciug b,e«* 



ukvuk, mudtlcrr whan cyor* '*And docsn'c your oiothor 



7» 



'•I chink- you* re boch 



silly/' he said crossly. 



.i^on to be the* oldes'fi or the youngest. But if you're in the middle youlcan*t 



iz cnythlng"! *cu*re too. big to sit on| Ko»y's*lap and you're too li 

Thr.c^s not so," cried the skunk. 1 "Mv middle brat 
icsn't have, to work and I do pecause I'm big.*' 



ttlft to £o 



her has more Eun than X do. 



■[■ 1 



.:cy ::ar*^ hopping back aui forth, 
l:: ha set stiil and looked ddwri at t^ 



r.\::i.ny middle oirj^cr can hav^ lo^tc ntorc fun th\n I can," said the badger, 
'vhcij rtoc:^n'u have to stzy hoac zl\ the tipRC the way I do, because she's not Hit tie. 

# * / I 

^ ^jc^ and fortlr, trying to hear everything^ 
he little animals. / j j 

everybody has to be somcwhore in the * 



vherc you 



'Ctrcn hit saic slowly, **xt secs«$ as if 



The urtir*ai:^ noudecl* their heads. 



■Arrl/' EJ.ue Jay went on, "it /seems if it's sood and bad no matter 



The r.niu£»Is iooketi aC-cach other, but they said nothing 

/ 

when, -ood night!" f;aid Bluo 
r|-nch sr.d tucked his mixed up^' head undo 

One beady eye was watching the path c(pwn below. 

I 

/ At coacnt " " " 



Jay, and he hopped bac^k to hie favorit^:! 
r his wing. But he didn't go to sleep* Oh. 



Blue Jay saw* soaconof come tippy^toe out of the clearing by the 



rdoh 



X'w v£^; Little Badger, with his stick and handkerchief. 

ly to himself, "bite 



^^t^claro," said Blue Jd 



-ck hr.:=c. Sight back to being the ljitt;lest!'* 
7.:: 'V:? .;;c^:::>.s :'a^kt*r ::o,v, but in a nir.ute Bl 



bittle Badger seems to be/ heading right 



uc Jay saw someone else" coning out 



ERLC 



It was tittle Skunk. He looked/ around to make sure no one say. hxm. Then, 
I i?:kt:ty-t?;>lit,* he ran all cAc way up the vo%id to his house. 

"Right back to being the oldes^t!" chuckled Blue Jay. 

Tbeu, just* before It got really dark, Blue Jay spied Little Raccoon cornel 
::rccping out of ttie. clearing. He looked around carefully, then he too ran bjack 
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SacH/to being the midc^lc one! 
uayJ **whac started out. to te a! running *iway 



layi- Whatever kind a' runaway 
:hc runaways decided /net to ran awlay after 



day scQitiJ' 
dlay is th^c?" 
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THE ABC^^ OF GUgPT N'O/ T1!K CHIDT) 

Ji\6 Loreu (Jr 



Ru'* ..f^R. Dveikdrs 



Go J den Uulo 



Dasis of 



Do u 
ocracy. 



ay 



ltd otncrs as you/ wot.|ld have oth^^rs do unto 
since it implics/.cqualiVy of individuals. 



Respect, based u^on the assumption 
huiT^an lacings. No end should take 
should be /a slcrve cr tyrao^.. Adult 
which 'p^^y^snts their from rea 



the child/ they con: 



f^er hi£ 



6t equality 
aavdiitagc of anothcV; neithorjadv 

ts have an untecognisied prejudice ap,a 

lly rcspecftinp, tlie, child. Wien adults show 
opinions; his judgment. , V 



lit; l.s . the 



is the inalienable ri ^;hl; 

lit nbr 



rcajiccC flor -the child - while winnin(»ihis jcspect fo 
fait.h in/himcelf and others, 1 / * 



dnd teach 
)r them - teach the . 



irents 



o£ all 
chi-3d 
inst chjMdi 
respect. 
:rs v/ho chi 
child to hjz 




useful peans 



V/hen we 



J tell 



A c^hild needs encoi^rtjgeuieTic as. 



a, cHi 



Id he c^ld be 

4 



/plant: needs s 
etlter ue are really saying 

as he i's% 

Chil^Irlin Vno '^Don|t Care" are Displ; iyin^ a Faca^ le of Courage-feravado . 
childijcn vho seemingly don't car<?^;hat happcnji ire discouraged about ti 

do /what is. required^ To *prot 
puna slpent,^ they rdon*t oare"- wh^ 
longer .fire'ablc tjo act properly 
'accepted in Ji^is environment. 



;^?;iat napp' 

ict themselves jfroro ^constant 
)thers, think or do. They 
Epcvy child wants basicall; 



n§hine an( 
le is not 



odxl c|:iotlgh 



the 

recriminati 



any 

ir abi]jity 
3ns anc 



be^lieve they no 4^- 



to belong 



reeling of "Security" is purely! subjecti 
jiccu^l situation I Security cannot/ be foi 



ive and /not neces$arilLy related t 



ound f-'rom the .outs ^.de;| it* is only 3o.'=;siqle 



throy gh the feeling of strength'. - /A child., to feel secure, needs: 



J,. 



find be 



:) r.ht 



Courage r 
Confidence 
0()tii6ism - 



I'm willing do take a chance", 
- "I'll be able to handle it* 
"Thinjjs will/ turn out all /riB^-t' 



[Obviously adulus can. do much /toward influenci'ng children iA these direc 
setting examples of courage,/ confidence^ and optimism in tneir daily 1: 



Reward and Punashfbent are outdated, 



A child soon considers a reward 
demands a rewa|rd for evcryt|ving. He considejrs that punishment 'gives l^iim the* 



s righft and 
right 



to punish in curn^and the r^ctaliation is usually more effective than the punishment 
^ inflicted by the parents. Children often rataliate by not eating, fighting, neglect- 
. ing .schoolwork, or otherwise misbchnving in ways that a.re the most disturbi^ng to 
parents and teachers. 

Natural and Logical Consequences are techniques which allow the child -to experience 
the actual result of his own behavior » • \ * , . 

> * • ' • ' 

Ka:;ural consequences are the direct result of the child's behavior. For cNample: 
A child is careless, falls down, hurts his Unce. Next time he will be more careful. 



Logical consequences, if properly applied, iare established by adults,- but ar 
direct* and logical - not arbitrarily imposeci - consequence of the transgress 



rc- a 
ion. 
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THE ABC-'S OF 



For exaxpici: 



In 
his 
ing 
hii 
rei 



Insjtci^U 'of remijndinc or punishirfg. 



A chiic! ii^ Idle for Jrjt'^QOt* 

r* /at: tit'.iJc , br.j^eu nn ih^.» .isslirnption chat the child was not hungry 



e uhoa Uin 



mothfcr hr»s quict/iy •remoV|ed his pUite. K<:'^t;»>rdJesS| of his reaction, parents rasjin- 
tain a *Cric.nd 
enough to con 



)oth instortofcs r>o n: 
own action^,, in.u-j 
Through thfts 



rr^nf nllow?: /ho fUilc* to c::pcricncc the consequences 



of 



w"?: j'evsorial ai;L|ioriLy thr^ough reminding and piinish- 

^iilc'ucs t\\n cliild is» i-ouivatco toward proper behavior j through 
oC rh'c Social order in ihich he Hves 



personal e::pcricncb pC rli'c Social ordler in /Which he Ijives. Only in inoinehts of 
1 jdanger is it necessary to j)rot.ect the child frcD t:he consequtnces of hip dis- 
turlbfjig behavior. 



Natural consfequenccr; *crn^ always effcctiye** Logical consequences cr.n only hi 
applied if ohere i^: r.^ioyer: contest; o,thcrwise ;:!;cy degpnerate into puniti](rc 
r^/taliation,' ^ 

Adt: 
vldei 

Usuall*/ a child knows 



taJ.i.ationi ' • ^ j ^ \ y 

ting Instead of TaJklv ir: is, more e^.^octive ^n conf^ictf situations. Talking pro- 
ies ar, cpport unity f^oT cirurior.ts l:t v;::ich Che ch-ic zkn defeat the parctp:. 
jally a child knows vpry we:.i wh u is t-Xjectad o^ himi Never explain to a child 
u« -.iJ^^^.i^ A.A u ..^ ^ .^...♦.w ^.nf,. Taikin/c: should be restricted tc 



? what he already knov;s ar.d hjs ricard r cpc-aCod^y 
■friendly conversation.^ 



:Jxaraple: If you arii dt 
instead ot telling theifi 



— ^ ' ' ' — 7-^ Y . 

and :;h;n:ic '^^.'>t bo used i.s a ^Ccd: r-.li-ary nieans* Trr 

iving yojr c.:r and t:h4 children start to qucrrel and fight, 

to be quic'^, Che parent c^n _")ull the car to the curb end 



•:e can 



imply wait for them to be quiet. If the parent maintains a r.alns, pntient attitude, 
, through quiet action, acwC.-npiish positive lesultij* In « similar fashion 



e teacher can iiore e^iccLivcI:. cj.i.;.: n "oi';./ cj.i.;^. jy lowering rather than raising 
/her voice. 

ctl'-' e v:o «jnter>ictidn! Uf.thdrawal (leaving^ 
) is r:o.*;t 'p.f f eTrr.ivc t;han the child denicndc 
:.\\ .1 T>ov.?.7: 'contest/* He gets no satisfaction 
. w ip.ntruui-j x'ork ;/ithout an v 

nov :.rr':.f:f c*.*f^-.:cr.. be:rarc of overconccm: 



Withdrawal ! or Dlslnvolvf^r i^-nt. n"; /.^Tr-c 
and walking/ into ar.otrif^r r.oor:^) 



the child 

undue attention or tr/Les cd r::v.^:,i.vc yo*.: 
in annoying, it nobccivf pj.v.- »\ .->::. 



audience. / Withdrawal i.s 

feeling you nust "do^ .sor?,eLhing'* ^tbout every situation. Merely ignbring a disruptive 
incident in a classroom wJ.li i6-:c't.in2F. 
method of. classroom disir.vclver.!':^;^^ i.s 
group to/ignore a child ^'ho is c/tccr:j)ti 
a child ,gets no satisfaction i::c\.\ ar.noy 
his tancrums work without an audience* 
Beware 

Of ten-, doing nothing 



f 



lancrums worK wicnouc an aucicnce* 
:e jif overconcern> the fee] ing that 
doing no thine effects wonderful r 



iirough the understanding by the anti.re class 
ng tc r>:i»^ ::tte;^tUGn by misbehaving, ouch 
ing if no one p'ayn any attention not will 
Withdrawal is victi surrender nor indifference, 
you cust do nomcthing about every situntJ.on^ 
csults. 



Withdi^aw from the Provocation but not fron the Child , Don't v:alk in aon?.nts of • 
conflict. Give attention and recognition when children behave well, hut not wl^en 
they demand it with di&turting behavior. The less attention the child getfs when 
he disturbs;, the more he needs when he is cocpcrntivo. You ury feel that anger 
helps get rid of your cwn tensions, but it does not ieach the child what you think 
he should learn. * . 

Distinguish Between Positive and Ncj^^ativc Actrr.;:irn if *vou want to influence 
children's behavior. Positive attention is any action toward the child that is 
basically friendly* Negative attention is any action that is basically unfriendly . 
(annoyance, anger and the resulting scolding, punisjiment - sec Goals) . Children 
who are discouraged about their ability to behave properly will misbehave* ift order 
to gain the adults attention - even though it is negative littention. Feeling unable 
to gain ppsitive attention and regarding indifference as intolerable, children 
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re.^ort fo pc.civi t-ie^: which jet thpm npf;*tlye ;^ttenfion. Neg;^tiye attention is the . 
.evidence chat thoy have succeeded in accomplishing their* goal. j 

Children Knov What is Rip^ht and Wrong , but'tHe knowledge doesn't prevent them from 
doing what is wrong. If the child gains benefits (negative, attention)^ from his 
wrong behavior » he will continue it. Parents and teachers 'find*^t difficult to 
understand that children -regard negative attention a benefit. Consequently, 
they resort to preaching right and wrong to a child who is well aware' of the 
difference*, 

We Must See the Purpose of a Lie instead of regarding it merely ao *'bad'*. Lying, 
like all human behavior, serves a purpose. Children may lie to avoid punishment, 
to make themselves feel important, to defy the parents, etc. Most parenuc condemn 
and punish children for lying, feeling morally outraged, thei;eby giving .:ho child 
the satisfaction which he sought in .lyinjj'. Unless we become aware of the function 
•of the lie, -we can do nothing about it. Preliching is ineffectual and may ultimately 
convince the child that he is a "liar" and a "bad** person. 

Do;»*t Intierfere in Children's Fif>hts. .. By allowing children to resolve the?.i: »'v-r, 
conflicts they learn to get along better. Many fights are provoked to c^t the 
parent or teacher involved, and by separating the children or actinc <^ \c 
fail for their provocation, thereby stimulating the:a to fight more^ 

Fighting Requires CoQperatiun . V:^. tenrl to consider cooperation as i.nherer.t rn p. 
positive relationship only, wlien children fight, they are also cooperating in z\ 
mutual endeavor. • If one does nut wish to continue, the fight stops. When adults 
learn, this, they will disccnt^inue punishing the "culprit" and dispensing 7:inp?.thy 
to the "victim". Often tne younger, wcakfsr child provokes a fight so the pc.reats 
will act against the older rhild. Wnnn two children fis^t, they are bor.h narMci-- 
pa ting, and are eaually responsille. ' . * 

'Take Tis-e for Training end teachxng the child essential skills and habits i ho\vr 
^attempt to train a child in a moment of conflict. Allow for trapLning at cr.lm 
times, regularly, until the lesson is learned. If many areas need improvement, , 
give attention to one at a tine. Limit yourself to what you can do. Those wTio 
"do not have time" for such training will have to spend much more tine later on 
correcting the mistakes of an li.-.trained cihild. 

Liftit Yourself to IJhat You C=n Do . Wher^aany ax;eas of conflict exist, parent? anc 
teachisr often try to correct everything at once* In attempting such an :'.:rr.OGCible 
task, they t»enerally threaten or warn chpLldren of future punishment cr ccn^equences. 
Often such statements are' meaningless si.nce the parent discovers he cannot enforcq, 
his words. • They will have more success with children if they limit thej.r discipline 
to areas in which they can enforce rules merely by being firm. For example: If 
you are unable to keep a child indoors,' don' t insist that he stay in. If your 
schodl has rules against allowing children to loiter i^n the schooJL hallways* , upi;*t 
try to discipline him by making him stay in the* hall. 

Avoid' Let? tfng Your Own Need for Prestige influence you in training children. For 
example: * If your child knows how to dress, but is sloppy about his personal 
appearance, avoid the impulse to remind him or straighten his clothes yourself 
"because you are afraid of what. others will think of you as a mother. ^Ycur oot 
prestige is less important than lettftg the child learn for himself. As well, as 
a teacher, if you feel you are making progress in helping a child in your c5.assroomi 
don't run for cover at -the first sign of parental disapproval. Instead^ try .tc 
persuade the parent to give some time to see how your method will work. 

Great Expectation Often Produce Little Results . Tirst distinguish between great 
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Uonclnucd) 



•expcccatlons and realistic expectatifns. Once- a cJllfl has liarned tie his shoes. 
he^,s^alway« o::p-ccLed to tie them, this is a realistic' expectation Led on the 

ucuouSLxatcu aoility. Great, or high, expectations ire basaS primarily 
on the parent s desire "for excellence in their chil'dren. Amktious ,1 competitive 
parents, demonstrate to their childreii their .high expectation! through exacting 
oemands and pressures to "do' better". Parental -ambbions tol chiHrL concern 
any quality the parents deem important; i.e., intellectual afhievemeAt , popularity, 
aitistlc skill, masulmity, adinfinitum. Such parents want /their children to be 
the best m the area of the parents' choosing. Parents wit^ bright Children 
usually comment, you could do better if you tried, which is/ tantamount to. "you 



are not good enough the way you are". .Remarks of tihis natujre coupled 
pressures are usually discouraging in the child wh(^ then " produces lit 
achievement. ' 



with parental 
tie or no 



ts, parti- 
gifted ■• 
, your 
than the test scores)-. On 



Teachers are often no less prone to be overambitijus for their studeni 
cularly those who are gifted. All, to frequently tjhe contributions of 
children are inhibited by too much teacher pressure to "achieve up to 
potential" (which mpanj, get grades equal or better 
tlie other extreme too much indivi4ual attention an,c 

dr.ly. th^ir own kind, serves to make such children feel they are superior and 
special , and therefore need. not pay much attentii)n to. or cooperateFwith. their 
.<?:;s yJ^red schoolmates. As- a result their social interest becomes rJo inhibited 
t.tat they fail to make the contribution to society that their ability may 
warrant. ' 



d segregation into 



:lasses of 



.Competition Means I give up where you succeed - I tnWe into areas where you fail." 
Each child wants an individual place and Recognition \ln his family. If brother 
or sister has established an area of success in abiliV or personality, the other 
sibling will differ in an attempt to be unique, • feelin^unablc to attain the 
success of the other. Fox .example: if the first child Excels in school work, the 
second, feeling discouraged about hip ability to "be as good-as his sibling" may 
give up in that area and become disinterested in school work. 0*, if one child is ' 
not pleasant, the next may be utterly charming, etc. Too many parents and teachers 
help to establish an atmosphere of competition, " rather than cooperAion - the 
more competitive and ambitious theyare, the more children will suffer. 

Never Do For a Child What He Can Do For Himself . A "dependent" child\is a demanding 
child Maintain order and establish your own independence. Most adults undercstimat( 
the abilities of children. Give children opportunities and .encouragement to become 
contributinE members of thp fam-tlv ar.,1 ^t-K^Y- ^-^^..^^ ' , I . ... 



contributing members of the family and other groups. Children become x 
only when we fail to give them opportunities to take on responsibility, 
the child's responsibility we deprive him of the'opportunity to learn 
indulge yourself by giving service. 



rtesponsible 
In assuming 
Don't 



Ovei-prote ction Pushes a Child Down . When mother or teacher gives service to a child 
who IS able to do things for himself, she is saying in effect, "vou are too small 
.too lacking in ability, too lacking in judgment - you are inferior." Adults may • * 
feel they are giving when they act for a child; actually they are taking away the 
child s right to learn and develop. Most adults have an unrecognized prejudice 
again-st children; they assume children are incapable oV acting responsible. When 
society begins to have faith that our children can behave in a responsible way 
• while allowing them to do so, the children will assume their 'own responsibilities. 

Over-Rcnpnnsible Pare nts and Teachers Often Produce Irresponsible Childr en Those 
who take on the responsibility of the child by reminding or doing for hi^ encourage 
the child to be irresponsible. The child quickly learns that he does not have to 
remember for himself - someone .else will remember for him. lie also learns that he 
does not have to do things for himself - eventually somebody wUl do them for him 
A child who always "forgets" usually has a mother who always remembers. Teachers 
as well as parents must Ibarn to mind their own business and let the child iearn 



from thv K^jical c'')n**.».-qu^n<-e^ his o^'n h«::hiJvior. 
Pcironts' 



instanc 
not only ta' 
on hii:i for 



£_J^-!'L'L- ^'^^ ciil'f ^^'ult. concopt to recognize,*; In mafiy 



i.^nhv't . vKTilaiully rt:*:ip.ds r:n<i does things for n child unneces 

t.t;o v'^.iidH: r [ubar.ib i 1 i f y .'»v;ay from him, but also becomes dep^J 
v: iLv'l;:- . oi\ i:: .V* ni..:n.-t' js a i;iot.her. Often mothers will feel u 



in Llio u;?less Lli*y l.ocp t !;cibf.cl.vc;; constaauly bu.sy with the child. 



^•i:J J^'^^ii'-lilZ- '^•^^>' wor*jhless if their children/ire 

iVrVnoi r dciTrniina to achieve this 'cimbltion, the/ correct /every 



dofi -Ii.. v\ 'iW'.l give ^-oiuini 



ous ^c rvii:e, often raising children who .become deficient 
s?. w.'l'A.s hard-ii^-hand with superioi^ity often neither 



hurb / j'^r. v.ai !c:- '\ i:.ive d oha,-v.:c\ in lifo with such a "superior" mother. A "/good" 
r.-j^h-^r i'w«\vi5 I'.i-.nvs best, i 



act* I'' 
Wins: , 
1 i .c 



Jr. 

tow:i /'! 
maki;*^: 
•in n iul 
child 
tun*; n*'t 
table") 
far..i1y ^ 



a I'', ar.4 % i v , r- 



s alwayfe "right!" 



oi t ca 



'>: r K'i:c.^^ \ 
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r>rc cat: ior;;! tu '.n 



Tntcrp re ter s: Children are able to observe 
<i\: iaicorrort concluljionS from them.' For Example: 
ly pr.vf^ a grc?at deal of attention 'tjo it. 
LliiiJ to n^vriTf that nor.het loves baby mor^ than 
Oi:, a child who i.^ pampered greatly .may con- 
obs-.^rvt.?; how h"*^ parents treat each other, 
• !.<! vjomen behave thir> v/ay. His observations 
fculry. It is tiie faulty interpretati.on that 



tl-rciij;hout: his iif':, coloring all his behavior. 



action of a child has a purpose. His basic 
:i;s plai.e tl:e •rccp.. A vell-ad;,usted .child has found his way 
, L *oc;:cpla:.c:o by ..fv^rminei with Iho requirements of*the group and by 
< ..-1 vcc'Tul cont,rii>v}*^:.-va to it, The misbehaving child is still trying, 
tr:' vs..y, to feei [ r.ipor t ;;rtt :.n hir, o'^i\ world* <For example: A young 

• "?-v-:r ,*'Virvc{i to cro?:.s hinself (because "I'm in a hurry"), who 
• -lo *''.* lo'i. :a the )*:::u5'..-^ ("you're not big enough to set the 

' l':c/ t'^e feeling ib.f-.i lie :s a useful contributing member of the. 

• rvcl i;;\por::a.\t only .rhen ^arousing' mother ' s anger and annoyance 
with his ni'sbeiiavior • If a ci^ild fails to find a place in his classroom or 
piayfao::.. i;;'cap, cr is the viiclitn of our college-oriQnted and ' excessively rigid 
gr-r!.- ,.>o.e:r., re soon lczo\:\^:h discouraged and either gives up trying to learn 
rr ii;d'j l^-.i;. La behavior which .-,oon brings ostracism from his classmate^' and, 
usually > ivjnltive action from the teacher. 

The F i-ur Go JLs of a Chi Id 's. Misbehavior . The child is usually unaware of his goals 
His bc7w:'or , Thou-h iTlogiCjal to pothers, is consistent with his own interpretation 
of hi;' p'.*ce in the family group, , " • * . . * 



- he ,}^ant3 attention and service.- 

- he wants to be Ohe boss, 
he wants to hurr us. 



Goiv 1: Acvent .on-gettJiag 
Goal V. Power 
Goal ^: Rovenr/" 

Cn-A 4: Display of inadequacy - he wants to be left 'alone, with no 
\ ^ , demands ma^o. upon him. 

Our Rc.ctlcas to a Ch ild's Hisb ohavior Patterns . Very of tea we can discover a 

chirrs \\^\ijL^ by obriorvini; ourfi-.M rcyuioas to liis b<!havior. For example: 

V?hen hlf; goal is Attentior»-,'»elti.nf:, we respond by feeling annoyed and that we 
need to -remind and (5oax him. 

WiVMX his goal i;; Power > ve respond by feeling provoked and get into a power 
s^contost wi'th'him - /'You E^.^ ^^?y ^^^^^^ this!" 



lE^ABC^S OF GUIDING THE CHILD 



Mlhen his goal io Revenge,, respond by fcpling deeply hurt and "I'll get 



\ 

When hl^ goal Is Display of 
don't know what to do!" 



(continued) 



\ 



Inadequacy^ we respond by l^eling despair and 



If your first impulse is to react in one of these four ways, you can be fairly , 
sure you have discovered the goal of the child's laisbehavior . 

, A Child Iwho Wants to be Powerful , generally has a parent or iicacher who also seeks 
pow&r • If the ^mother or teacher insists on her own way, the child imitates her 
and* they becoae involved in a power contest. Each f^<»ls honor-abound to do just 
tl^e opposite of what is asked. The harder adults try to "control"' their, child^ren,* 

, the less success they will have. One person cannot fight alone; when we learn to 
do wno thing (by wj^thdrawing, etc.) during a power contest, we dissipzlte the child's 
power, and 'can begin to establish a healthier relationship vi^h, him. Hha use of 
power teaches children only that strong people get what they want. 

Behavlor'^is Movement . . No person behaves without intending tc affect others. One 
is usually not aware of the purpose of one's own behavior,' if this purpose is not 
reconcilable with one''s conscience; and with the assuncd good ir*tention53 which we 
all have and display. ^ . » 

To understand the child's pattern of movement through life, orx must bcccmfi 
sensitive to uhe inter-acnions inherent in routiVie tiiiuations* Tor example; 
Assume a child dawdles every rooming and "forgetc;' to do meet things thct are 
rightfully his responsibility. Mother responds t^th constar^t reminders arid doing 
many things fcr him. At school $ teacher has to re.::>.d ar..**. rfsh to make him work. , 
Wiat is ifater-relatiunshi?? Actually^ the 'child is- through his behavior, provoking, 
others to' assume his responsibilities. This behavior, then* may. become a permanent 
pattern, a way of moving drirovgh l±Ce.* ' ' . 

Don't Act on Your 7ir3t Irxulsa . Dy attirig on ycur firat impulse you tend to in-* 
tensify the child's behavior psttorrs: rarher than correct them. Ycu act in 
accordance with his expectations and thereby fortify his mistaken goals. What 
can you do if you don't Vnor v.hat to do? First, think of what you know would be 
wrong 'zo ^ and refrain f rem' doing in; the rest is usually all right. Second, 
imagine vha^ the child o*'poctc ybu to do and thep. do the opposite • That throws 
the child oi^^ guard, and then you can arrange wit'n him mutual solutions to the 
situation. \ 
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No Habit Is Maintained if it loses itis purpose, loses itc benefit!;. Chxldren tend 
to develop "bad** habits when they derive the benefit of negative- attention. 
Example: A child. occasionally p*itks his nosei Mother finds it unpleasant and 
tells him not to do it. The child quickly learns that this is a good way to 
upset mother, so he continues it. Witfiout realir.ing the dyticnics of thn situation: 
ther inadvertently encourages the habit. 



V up 



Minimize Mistakes . Making mistakes is human. F.esard your mle takes ac inevitable 
instead of feeling guilty 'and you'll iearn bctte^^ we must hcve the courage to be 
^-imperfect. The child is also imperfect. Don't make too much fuss and don't worry 
ab^t his mistakes. Build on the positive, not on the i^iegative. For e:cample2 
Instead of pointing out how poorly he ties his shoes, point out instead hew well 
he can button his shirt. # « . 

\ > . •• ■ ' 

Making Mistakes Lowers Status . The more mistakes we make, the lower we are on 
the ladder of success and vice versa. We forget that learning occurs through 
making mistakes. A child who fears making mistakes will only make more; such a' 
child loses his spontaneit£Qt^ creativity in life. Ambition to liva up to 



Jc (no misti 



p..rc;i::. I cind ac.ii^taiq high standardc (no mistakes) often undennines the child's 
Lrubt. i.^. his own ability. Parents and teachers, above all. need the courage to 
be irapericc.t, for themselvea, and as an* example for their children. Perfection 
in.plicG 41 finality which does .not fit int/o life and allows no roora for life's 
untcldins. 

D ory* 4: bo Cor.cernod Virh Uhat Others Do ^ but accept responsibility for vhat you 
can do. by utiii2ir,& fhe full potential your own constructive influence; you 
do not have lo think abt)uc whac others sliojld do to the child. Componsations for 
the nl:;takcs of others is unxv'i::e, and over-protection nay rob the child of his 
oyn courage and reipourcefulness. For e:car::pic: If father is too harsh with the 
child, and raother run's to protect bin, tthree negative results are accomplished # 
i;lrGt, nother deprives father and child from learning to get along with each 
other. Second, niother teaches the child to run to her for protection instead of 
usirig his own resources. Third, mother antagonises the father so that he is less 
willing to cooperate with her in dealing with the child. 

A ramil y or Classroom Council gives every tncr.bcr ^ rhcncc lo cxprena hinnelf , 
frooiy ;n all matters of both difficult) ^v.v. pleasure pertaining to the ^roxx^ as 
a vhole, and to participate in the rcspons^ibilities r^nch member of the Rrnup has 
ro\ t'l.^ v;elfare.of all* It is trcl'' cducatlcn for der.ocracy and should not bcccme 
. yljLz^ for parents or tcachwrc to preach cr Xuipocn rl-.^ir will cr» childr^nv nor 
choulJ it deteriorate into a Y-'? *- ;;ns:^io:). Ths^/ iirar.hasis should be on'''^»hci: 
we Cvj^ do about the situatioii*. In ^ silmilr.r va>\ bu*". perhaps with even r.cre 
profound effects ,t>a their a^cuiluiii'.;.*;. cia^crccm groin discxissions can not only hpip 
children to improve their ccricl^:'- .l.i uh^i ^lassroonu bu:: learn to underoLand theiia- 
Gclvcs and their. r.otivaticr.i. 'J..v:u.jr». nauuvally some of the ground vule.5 for 
nrran|;ing jr^roup partic-i.r;,.:i;>;i .icr.r. r/j ir cchcol arc different; there a'Le baaic^ 
ruler, which apply' r.qua,liy ir cct';, '..^as': arc* 

He J -J re^vJiiarly r.'Z T.'^rv-: zr.'zo i "^'iz'zi^ 
rlolir.ce tbn i''?ir.ir?.i.':rv vr.vilottn intcrvr.lQ, 
* 'iLiic^ u:i c'Zu;:':. vO'.tj 10^' e.?c.*i UiCc^eVj and ^ 

VJllcw sv.f.flcT.nT.r: zlrz for iaci*3icnG to bo tried before changir.G thac. 

The more wa, teacher, or parent, allow children to participate in the decicicns 
which affect them, the better can help train them to participate ^uliy and 
effectively m carrying; out Lhcce d'^cisicns, and be wiriing to take* on i 

r^-^jponf-ibility for their ovm actions^ 
< ii 

Though presented in a brief cltA ccmovh^t cvc;rcimplif icd form, these ABC* 3 of 
guiding the child , are the €;iJEential lueanc by which vc can help children to develop 
into lesponsibie !iuJj3fc|eingG. However, wc cannot do this revival of the archaic 
and ob:5olete authorSSSffanicni f^f the nor che misji'^ided "permissiveness" of 

the Freudian era, put by p.rovidlng children w^th both a vastly increased participa* 
tiot) in the affairs of our society cud an understanding that every act, whether 
po::>itive or negative, • carrier, vith it a rcspcnsihility and a. consequence. Only if 
they learn this> can they fully neet chr/;.icngec of froedcri iu this,, peihaps 
V t-.cst exciting and as well tho irost Lryir.c: era in h'-ra^.an history* 



Adopted from a pamphlet edited anu revised by Margaret Goldman and printed by 
the Chicago Community Child Guidance Centers. 
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Olio oi the purposes of the Pareuit Studjj Croups is lo heloi pareniic .ler^rn not* 
Urlir.lques for improving paront-chlld p^3alionship$j • Th4 infoytui; ioi. Vr:: ; :vo 
:.oi''.v: will help J*ou evaluate what you /have learntid fror: the stiiay 
i)e«;* rib*» briefly three typical situat,ons that would be ikkcly/to ocr.;r bctrcen 

/ • i I 

ycu cid \ jur caild, . Following the description, state e:<£Ctly vhot y<>u ck> whor/ 
* V. I Ion occurs. 



sitvT.ii cos you describe should 9c ones that co;iccr?ij^ atyir,'^ or ' ntc» //eii 
>.-.i tv*oi».ld like Co change, j If j 
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WHY WOT PSAISE? 

by Vicki Solt« s 

Kosc cf \U have grown up bblicv;^s that praise is desperately needed by tsll children 
in orderjto stii^tulate then ixitf!> "right'' behavior. If ve ^atch a child closely yih^n/ 
he is receiving praise ve may /discover soae astonishing faetSt^-Soi^^ildren gloat 9^ 
.woae par(ict spae e^cpress '*so/What", some seea to say» ^Wellt^inally!" ^ ^ 

I J 
vie are/ suddenly 



/ 



• 7 

prets yVhat 



confronted/ With the fac^ that ve need to see how the child inter- 
going on rather than assume that he regards everything as ve do. 

L 



ExaaifUtioh of the intention of the praiser ^hovs.that he is' offering a rcvard. 
'*If .yov are good you will/ have *the revazd of being high ^n ay csteeot" Veil f5.nc« 
What is wrong vith this approach? Uhy not help the child learn to do the right 
tMng by /earning a ^'igh {ilace in parental esteea? 

1/ w lck>k at this situation from the child* ^ point of/Vlev, ve viU fln^^^ht^ids 
kc of / this approach. / " ' • • / 



:ov does praise affect /the child's self-inliage. Ke may get the impression i^.hat hii^ 
?ersoniil worth depends/upon hou he "neasu^es up" to the ^eagnds and values of others* 
If z/am praised* . my personal worth is high* / If I am scolded » Z eo wcicthlcsG." 
,o*hen fhis child becoxer an adult, his . effectiveness » his abilit}L.t;i>f^^'^S^^^''^t ^'^^ 
ca[>aeity to cope vith/ life's taster will /depend upon his est^tiation oi^ito^aj^cstanda 
z.Ti the opinion of others. He will live /constantly on an jtlevator - u? ar.^^o?^ni 

rr^ise is apt to cen^ter the attention o^f the child upo^t himself. ''Hoy^ do £ caasurn 
up?**r rather than "Vjfhat dc?j J this situ^ttiop ;iccd?" i^s glvec rice to a fcctlvc 
coal] 05 "self^being/ praised'* instead o^ the reelity^Isoal c* "vh»t-rar T do to help?" 

// " / . I ; 

Another child may come to see praise df his right-^-as ri$httully due Iiis trcm live. 
7hertfore» life unfair if he doesn*]t tfeceive /praise for every effei^s. *'Poor se - 
no ^ntt appreciate^ me." Cr» he may feel/ he has no obligation to pcirfors If no 
praise is forthcoming. ''Khat*s in it|fpt me? /What will I get out of tcJi U r 



?r£i'ise (reward) ii forthcoming » why stioiild I bother?" 



no 



?ri: 



kise caj^ be terjribly discouraging*. If the /child's effort fails to bring the 
^xj^ected praise h€ may assu'rac either/ that he /isn't good enough or that wh-^.t: hn h^.^ 
tof offer isn't wortK the effort and ko|giAres/upt . 

'I I ' "Ml 

If a child has set exceedingly high jstiindards for himself » praise may sound like - 
videkery or scorn 'especially %<hen his efforts fail to measursi up to his own standards* 
In such a child* praise bnly serves toj inc.ri[ase his anger with himself and his te** 
sentaent at others; for not understanding his dilemma. 



ij all cur ef f ortsl to encourage children wclmust be alert to the child's rc&i:on5C4 
7h!e accent must move from **Uhat am I?*] (gopd?) to "Ucw can I help in the totcl 
di^tuation?** Anything we do which reinf orcein a child's false image of liimself is 
discouraging. Whatever ve do that lielps a jchild se* that l^e is part of a function-^ 
Ing unit^ that he can contribute » cpoperat^* partieipate within the total situation t 
i^. encouragement.. ' We must leatn to see that as he is ^ the child is good enough. 
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nd* ccnds to fascen his attention upon himself* 
fillmftot comes from thi.<{ nlri?c.tion. 



WHY XOT PFLMSE? (ccntinacd 

rra^fi^^ reJard^^ the indivluunl c 
Little RAtaKt'actlnn of j^elf-ful 

Hrxouragcmcnt atiniulatcs the effort and fastens attention upon one's capacity 
jpin hunxanity and to becone aware of interior streng.th and native capacitv to 
. cope. I ' *\ 

?s:.-iise reccRni::es the actor, encouragement acknowledges Cue act. 



to 



t'raisc 



;incoara^cr.ant 



r.ven't you wonderful to .be able** 
to do this! 



Isn't it nice that' you can help: '* 

We appreciatfc your help. 
3on't t;^c disher; shine? 
(after wiping) / 
Isn't the carpet pretty now? (aftcv 
vacuunlng) * 

Kow nice your roc:n 'looks:. 

Tlicr.Us for v?r.tf;h?.*i-i ::he b^hy. IZ vi.., 

€x help. 

I like your cr-.wing- '^h'^. -^lor:: . 
no pretty torcth2V. 



"'zx so proud of you for gctnxr:;^ S'^cd 
7:*adcs. (ycu are high :.n ny cr-trrni) 

' ■.'•n proud of you for behaviny co 
uic'cly in the restaurant. 

* I'ti awfully proud of your peif rcriance 
-n the recital. 



y?vr tcys ere zi-:zy 

r/n rr- 'z'^'i^- y^-* cr*jcy rv--r-:ir.G (••".•i**r." 



:v ell cnjcyii bcirj; ticgativar in-cr 



< ood r.c sc 



ycu enjoy pis^yxng. 



.zii* .zpprccir.te the job you did. 



/ 



' SOME VORDS Or £NC0URAG£K5?:T 

by Clint Reiner, Bethel School District, Eugene, Crcj;sr. 

' iiose thoughts arc intended to be of help to parents and teachers m «.;orkin*^ ^v^.-za ' 
•J:ildren. Whether these suggested remarks will in fact be encouraging will J.yjjctra 
wn the attitudes of the adults using then. Is the feeling one of belief in the 
Cild, trust, confidence, acceptance, scxetimcs mixed with hur.;or; cz iz- i-kw Jcsilir-i 
j-.ic of moralizing, preaching or impatience? 

. 1 . "Yoti have improved in . . ^ " 

GroVch and improvensent is sotnerhing we should expect from all children. Ihfcy 
■ nay not be vhere we would like them Co be, but if cheye is progress, the.s is 
less cliance for discouragement. Children will usually' continue to try it they 
can see sone laprovemcnt. 
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\ 

soMi: w; >ii os Of i:-H':ouiiAC :':Mi:Nr ( com i f.iw.*d ) 

"You :\ yKu\ jol» ol " 

Children shculci lo. encouraged when choy do noc expect ic, when they are not 
asking; lor it. it is possible to po^ac out some useful act or contribution 
in eoclt clulu. Hvtm a comment nbout comeUiln^*, small and nificant to us, 

may have j^rcat imp;;r Lance to a child. * 

3. ''We like ('Mi^oy) you, but we dcn*L lihc wh.it you do.'* Often a child feels he 
is not like d cfter he has inndc :\ r.istakc or :?.isbohavod . A child should never . 
think he i:> :»ot liked. It is iniportant to distinguish between the Child and 
his bc.tuwior, bccwo.en the act ruul the actor. 

ii. "You can help me (us, the others, etc.) by 

To Cecl t:.«?eful and helpful is important to everyone* Children want to be 
helpful; we have only to give them the opportunity, 

''Ket's try it together." 

ehildrc>n who think they have to do things perfectly are often afraid to 
arcenipt Sv>mething new for fear <?r makihg a mistake or failing. 

''So you do cake a mistake; now, i;hat can you learn fron^ your mistake?'' - There 

noc.hinj. that can be done about v/hat has happened, but' a person can always 
r-o ^:uucihln>; about the future. Mistakes can teach the child a great deal, 
.md he will' learn if he does not feel embarrassed for having made a mistake. 

T 

7. ••Vou would like us to think you can't do it,, but ve think you can." This 
approach couli be used when the child says or conveys that something is too 
/rl'fimlt for hi^. and h^e hesitates to even so irurh as try it. If he tries and 
CaiLs, he has at least had the courage to try. Our expectations s.hpuld be 
consistent with the child's ability and maturity. 

o. "Keep trying. Don't give up." ♦ . 

•••hen' a child is. trying, but not meeting, nuch success, a coinment like this taighc 
helpful. 

9. **rtn sure you can straighlier. this out, (solve this problem, etc.) but if you 
need any help, you knew where to find me." Adults need to express confidence 
that children arc able and will resolve their own conflicts, if given a chance. 

10. "I can understand how you feel *(Not syrr«pathy, but empathy), but I'm sure 

you'll be able to handle it." Sympathizing with another person 'seldom helps 
hin^, rather it conveys that life has been unfair to him. Understanding the 
situation and believing in the child's^ ability to adjust to it is of much 
greater help to him. 



F,NCOURAGEM£NT 
by Nanette Cosavr., Tucson Arii^ona 

1. Why encourage: Why is it important? 

a. To givft the feeling of confidence. 

b. Must prepare the child for self-sufficiency. 

2. T'oint for encouragement. 
* ^ a. Stop discouraging. 
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EKCOUiUC KXENT (ccntuvaed) . ' 

!)• by :iu::-.ii tncion • 
•2) ovcc-protecticti 
\>'} veroajLiy 

h. Kncv hov zo oncc-jra^r^. 

1) Emptiasiz'^ th»*i DEED, not chc doer. 
• 2) ' E-?.pha*Ji20 the 'JCING :ho joy of Cr.«-:sfaccio:> a:.:.c.rpiish- 

ins ccn^C! thins;. ^ 
3) rr:.t;/::.'.cir.o Ch^ r;^£j|_j>art_ cf vhiit ho -..-id/' 

"My, you did a nice job on this'^ or ' I particularly like' ^'*- 

"I cercainiy like 

£OOu ideas**. 



or **.Yoii certainly h.-^.Vv^ a loc ol 



*') ?o positive In ccnuncntc r.adc - cvoic cayii^g **don't*' 
5) Avoid makinr; st^tenents cnv: cndin;; with c cucsrioi-i. 



rake *he suatcri-ent , vc hr:d fun x/orkin,'^ on 



6* *r:^tch tl;aw -cu ccj'n't /puii-i i:p cn cnc breath r.r.d then i*.o:l::ra cn r' * 
:;c::r . (Ccr.ditior.ci' cr.cc; tqncc) 



-tt £rr;n::nd nil ycu-nrlt; ••• but t;hy crnv 



vr."- .".hiv^: r.n/ K'iv.r.t--;.-»r»-=*' or "*^hv ccr/t vot: '^ct it bt«r.tnr.^-:ti •:?.':rt? 

/ ■■ ' 

1 : -.utai.. /i :.::ht3 ar.c vrivilcgcs. 



have cn a child? 



. ta:.ic I'cr ;>hct h2 comparison ;;ith wr.at sor.:-:ion2 clr.c cic. 

•*:\ \ "hil-I .::-72Vv2 - *>rhut .:an ycu -layt 

"*nut I like it the v;ay you do it." • . 

•"thr.r phrase:: to usc:: 



*Vcu are so good ac ' 

'•V.u;.vl ytu help r.e t;r-r;: out a plan?' 
'*'hnt do ycu .think a!>out • 



"All beginnings aru .lirficuic' 
•'♦•.V: learn by cc: eixofs.** 



■'•Iveryv-ne r.akes i..ictal:cs/' 

C-'hnn i-» c*isa2Ver:;.-.\t or child doesn^t li*.:c something) ^'X'n Cfjvvy you Icczl 

tlitt tcay, hut that'ir; your trivilesc. Vou r:ay think that if you likfi.'^ 
"Cv/lly^ I'-'n sorry vc-o feel t!-.at vay b:i:: I can't do anything; about it." 

Cl-."/.or. in disacrcer:';:\t) '*! uhi.ii. but you v.ay think if you like/* 

"That's a hard ;io>//* 

"I £:»preciato. vhi:.: -:n-.: h.ave £c.-.e./' 

'•Vou've'done a gorrd job.*' 

(who;-, he gets alsng well with playinati) *'l'x:i so };jLad ti:ai: you h.ad j ^os'd 

tins playing.** 
"Let's see t:hy it didn't vork?" 

^'Dpn't ever let the tl-.ing ycu can't do keep you from doing -•hat ycu tan do.'' 
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RULES OF THUMB 



Watch for your child's first attempts to help you or to do things for himself. 
Encourage these attempts.] 



- Give a child credit or trying to help out" 

/ 

Don't criticize or /condemn poor results^ Gradually and tactfully steer toward 
better ones • ^ 

Know when a child is ready for latger responsibilities and then let him tske 
then on* 

Let young people know that you -trust and have confidence in them* 

• V 

Alvaye try to set a task, or a goal that you think the child has ^ reasonable 
chance to achieve. 
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elk: GROvi: unified school district 

Office of Inscructional Services 
Elk Grove, California • 

t^KiiNClt^LfcS ijt' LOGICAL CONSliQUENCHS IN A DEMOCKATIC SETTING 



Natural and logical consequences are an alternative /to autocratic punishment. A 
natural consequence is the ir-incdiate natural result/ of an acc, not impo.scd by an 
authority (pcrcnt, teach-2r, ecc.) but, by uhe realiJty of the situation* v/hen c 
child'violates che natural order, unavoidable consequences vill occur. (ExarAple: ' 

a child doesn't tie his -shoes, he will trip over thera ar.a fall doicn.) A logicei 
consequence takes place whcii the parent or teacher arranges the consequence, rather 
than the consequence beinj solely the result of the child's otoi act. It 'Is impoxcai; 
that the Consequence is logidally connected to a specific behavior and specific tota 
situation, and it should be experienced by the child as logical in nature . (nxamnle*?- 
*-:ill follow.) Bone further ideas, specifically, are: * ' N \ 



1. Understanding the goal is important. It is a ^;encral rule of thumb not' r.o try < 
to apply logical consequences during a pover stru£^le. .Iv'is uost effective ^*hen 
thr^ purfc^e of the behavior is for ritr.entjicn. * \ - - , , ^ z* 

• [ ■ ■ ■ " ' ? ' " 

Retipect is nsaintaincd ior rights end dignity of cdth cnild end adult. 

Where situations are recurring cn^s, such as citing prob.1cns, :he ccns^qcencc 
-.in b^ discussed in a caln xcTnent with the child or.ce . This gives the ^hild f>o 
.opportunity to choose the behavior and consequence he prefers when tl^e *i*:uz::iOti 
arises frca then on'r-x ^ 

V" ■ ' 

There is always another opportun?lty given to the child ^ Tn:.s doer. c^cn n'. 
is protected froa consequences by a second chance. The next time c sir.-*-« -rtn rri'-c* 
\\c has another opportunity to choose hxs behavior* 

5. The use of choices can be very effective. If logicsl to the child • Lt': •.7:.li 

* ^re trilling to jrooperg^te with the dcr.cr.d^ cf the Jctal :.;it:;:ajic-n. Hc;;.v.v*..;. ^.u-. 
::hoices given nust /not be "open-ended" - ; lie end rcault: =hcu2*I ho, rhe r^'ir" \rLf.\i 
either choice. Exacpies: "Do you want to set the table new or in five ninutes?" 
"Would you like to clean up your room by yourself or wo:ilc yo:* Like ' o help you?'* 
"I'n sorry, but ve don't run and yell i\\ the house. Would ycu like to .:e^cle do\:u 
inside, or would you rather go outside to do yc^'.r r:»nning?*' 

6. Thf! adult's purpose has nc yunitivs undertones, nor it; '.ihcr? an in;^. l^'.ci.Ciou of 
nuperiority. There also should be no rtoval judgment made or implied by the r.dult 
regarding the child hinseir. 

7. The implicit attitude of the adult, which may or nay not be exprersp.d. cesueJ.iy 
and briefly, is that of r.ild regret chat the child has chosen the action le.uing 

to these consequences, but that next time he will probably choose another beha^vlcr 
2iore in accord with the reality of the situation. 

* 

Gome differences between logical consequences and punishmenr: 
Logical Consequences vs . Funjlshnient 

1. Pxcality of the situation 1» Fewer of the authority dorninates: 
trains: situation-centered.^ sclf-ccntered. 

2. Related logically to the behavior. 2* Usually atbitrary, little logic. 
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PRINCIPLES OF LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES IN A DEMOCRATIC SETTING (continued) 
Logical Consegt^Tences vs. Punishment 



3t' No element of moral judgment: 3. Some moral judgment: usually "bad" 

good or bad, right or wrong. or "wrong". 



Deals with what will happen now. 4. Deals only with the past. 



ERIC 



5. Teaches child to be responsible for 5. Implies the adult is responsible 

own behavior. fot/vdhild's behavior.. 

. 6. Develops- inner-discipline. 6. Outer-discipline maintained. 

7. Adult remains friendly; positive 7. Adult displays anger; antagonistic 
. atmosphere maintained. atmosphere perceptuated. \ 

X " 

8. - Influences or leads child toward 8. Forces or "makes" child obey; 
more desirable behavior; training usually only temporary, 
for the future. , 

p ' ' * 

Some common pitfalls on the part of the adult : 

r ' 

1. Feeling sorry for the child or giving in to his undue demands — may teach him 
to feel sorry for himself or that you don't really mean it. 

2. Giving him a second chance — may teach him he can get away with irresponsibility. 

3. Taking a punitive attitude, impatience, ridicule, humiliation , shame, rctalia- 
t%on — gives him a reason to punish in return. He may be learning that to be power- 
ful is the safest way to deal with people. 

■ \r 

4. Fearing fclie consequence is too easy. It isn't necessary for a consequence to 
be difficult or unpleasant. Most of them are somewhat unpleasant and uncomfortable, 
but suffering is not an essential or necessary part of the learning process. 

5. Showing inconsistency or not being able to follow through — may subordinate 
the order in the famJJLy or teaching.situation to one's momentary feelings* Example: 
Mothfer can't listen to child's crying, so gives in. 

6. Worki'ng on more than one behavior at the moment — particularly imnot being 
pleased with the way the child takes the consequence; he is either not jde:tionstrating 
enough misery or he is trying to get out of it. The positive possibilities of 
the consequence may thus be cancelled out by an unwitting reinforcement of the 
child's mistaken goal. 

7. Feeling guilty — may show the child that it pays for him to feel abused if 
the adult feels guilty about him. 

8. Too much talking — may cancel out the consequences by reinforcing the child's 
goal, and, also, children t;end to be "mother deaf". 

9. Giving way to expediency — at the moment it is sometimes easier 'on the adult 
to punish or overlook than to take the time and thought to initiate logical conse- 
quences and carry them through adequately and peacefully. ' 

10. Expecting standards of. behavior from the child nojt expected of the adult. 

H. Rubbing It in; "I told you so" — anything that increases the child's anger 
against the adult decreases his willingness to assess the consequences as logical 
Y/^" within the group structure and also decreases his willingness to cooperate with the 
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PRINCIPLES 01' LOGICA L CQNSKQUKNCKS IN A DEMQCRiXTTC SKTTING (continued) 
total situation. 

12. Tone of voice — displaying'anger , yelling, or demanding action turns the 
situation from a logical consequence into punishment or retaliation, A firm, but 
friendly, tcne is mofst effective. 

13. In a dangerous situation, consequences should not be used — action is ^ 
necessary. 

NATUr^AL AvSD' LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES - Specific Situations . 

For discussion purposes: Try to identify whether the following examples are 
logical consequence or punishment, and why: 

!♦ Situation:, Mark got into mother's lipstick and covered himself with it. 
Action: Mother was pressed for time,^as she was going to a meeting and taking 
him along. She gave him a kleenex and told him to get as clean as possible. 
When it was time to leave, she said there was no time to help him get completely 
clean, so he would have to go as is» 

2. Situation! ^Susan's sloppy eating habits at the dinner table with the family. 
Action: Mo^cJier announcfed at the table .that the next 'time the sloppiness continued, 
Susan's food would be put in a dish .on the floor and she would eat with .the dpg. 

3. Situation: A 'girl in a kindergarten class kept knocking down block buildings 
made by other children in the^ class. Action: The teacher said: "That wasn*t 
your building; you can*t destroy other people's work. Now let me help you build 
one of your own, so you won't be bothering the .others." 

4. Situation: Five year old child kept; accumulating dirty clothing in various 
parts of her room, contrary to family pblicy of each member putting their dirty 
clothing in the^ laundry hamper. Action: One day when the child complained she . 
did not have clean socks to wear, the mother said she was sorry and went about h€!r 
work. As the dirty socks were full of sand and unwearable, child had to wear shoes 
without socks, and kept mumbling about how uncomfortable it was. That night the 
hamper was full of her collection of dirty clothes. 

5. Situation: Ten year old Scott frequently forgot to take his lunch to school. 
Action: Mother would discover his forgotten lunch and take it to school for him. 
V/Tien he got home, she would tell him that he'd forgotten his lunch again and should 
try to remember for himself the next day ~ she certainly didn*t like to take the 
time so often to bring his lunch to school. Scott pouted and said it was mother's 
fault because she didn't remind him before leaving. 
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ELK GROVE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office ot Instructional Services 
Elk Grove, California 

HOW TO HOLD A FAMILY COUNCIL 

Condensed from article by Shirley Gould of Skokie, Illinois. 

our house we "have been having faziiij^ councils for five years «ith dacrcaciaG 
success-. I caii't tell you how to cav?ry it forward. This depends cn yc/.r -r^n 
situation. But I can tell you how to start. 

i. Choose a table, any shape, any size - whe;:e each oeraber cf the far-ily cen 
?uU up a chair. £et the toddler ioin the rest - he'll soon learn .not to d.sruj?. 
brcourage every person who lives in the home to join the meeting. This means ttiat 
a grandparent or an aunt, or even a boarder, shares the .acily ccuncil. .-. rwn.fi- 
a notebook and ppn to nake a permanent record of the decisions reacht:a. 

For Ch" first meeting announce the chairaan and the secretary, to then: and . 
^ather, having talked ever the prospeci^ are b^st prepared to start.. I- --f-f- 
-s the one who always keeps track of things,, let Dart be the secretary. K .ac 
•jsually keeps the peace and aaintaius order, let Mom be chapman. Lach v.s.=..t 
r.hu3 Iccrns tcacthing right away- . " 

1. Have the children take their usual places at the table and keep the:.: ::c-. avcr^- 
necting. Rotate the official duties around the Samiiy cxrcie. i. i-^c ^icb -.w^u..- 

:.ead, acting as secretary, r.cxt wcfjk r.aka John on i-'^V /eft cecrc.ary. ..^ 

' Lhc other end is chairman. Ilext I-:ary, -cn her left, will be cn^-..~._.- 

cn this rotation so that evcr>-one i;. the fanily who can read ana M r. ■ • v'^-^^-" 
'ten two children take the official roies. Mo'.:her and Dad bec=r.e plain .ar.ic.pat- 
mg ncmbers. • 

A. Set the agenda for the necting to lead like this: 

A. Reading of cinutes (starting second r-ccting) . . 

B. Calendar for ccmins week. ^ ^ 
c: Bar.k-finar.cial transact ions tetveen r^rer.rs .rnci cp^J.lr^.n • 

D, Old business 
E» I^ew business 
F, Future plans 

5. Call the very first nesting for the specific purpose of planning f£r.i?y f^nn 
follow. Let each one have a "say" in what the fun ^^ill oe. «o.:ner c;-.u ^-c. o.xf. 
suggestions but should not force their own ioeas. 

6. .Vmen the meeting is over, carry cut group's decision. This is x:hy :Ar::iiz^ j^-^:- 
neon is a good time for a fanily council. After church and uiunez , ..^..-x> 

to plan the rest of the day. • 

7. The first meetings should last no longer than fifteen tninutes as .±7^ tc =o X'_^n£ 
as order can be easily kept in a fa=>ily not used to acting ooxntly v:.or. .e^..^^^^^^^^^^ 

has some experience at holding peejiings^ ideas will come .eadily, „ ... -i... - 

is best for parents to be prepared. 

3. A game around the table after the meeting might be> an unusual ^^'cat for ^ ^Tar.!!! 
that has not yet learned to play together. RefreshoenU can rolxow. ihe .upc..a... 
Result L that the pleasant atmosphere acquired in the meeting spxll oVer iintc 
^ "fanily life. j^^? 



HOW TO /fOI.D i\ I'AMILY d^^iKCll (continifed) 

9. Succc:?j>*fuj opt rV-lioa of the council depends on all members of the fanily being 
#>oua1. |7<- i«5 r^iffir.nir for parents to jjtlve up some of their authority for awhile. 
.Repayment conos in increased cooperation from the children. 'Each child learns his 

ovm value 'to Lhe family and the worth 6f every other metiiber. 

10. Meeting tccetihcr dees not imply that the parents'^ust do whatever the children 
*Iecide. Lasic cuestici;:^ of health and welfai^c arc parental resncnsibilitieSt Some- 
tines a pnrtvnt u:u3t tell the children of a decision already made, ; When a lather 
has been told hv his €oss that he must move, he can*t ask the chi|.di>2U Tor ;-.pproval. 
xhe chilarcn nay not like leaving their home and fricncs, out they have no choice. • 
At family council the situation is discussed and becomes erasicr for each member. 

11. In our family codncil we distribute household tasks. We wanted them tc share 
the responsibilities as well as the privileges of home. Under "nnw business** vre 
brought up/'jobs". Dac: aru I felt there were certain t^slcs the children coulu do 
without beiug asked eacii time. Together we all made the list: Emptying waste- 
bankets, takinc out gaibage, cleaning the basin, setting and clearing the tabic, 
etc. We .ict thp children -rhoose their ow^a jobs, and decide how th»^.y wi31 co rhcm. 
tCo can ncv rely voo- cur children to carry through. 'Only rarely ao x'^zrl. '? 

;.2. A crrT.or: prcblcr. chat '»can, be handled at the f^niiiy r.nctir.^ ic vc^.f lie: bctv'afv. 
brother.? and siL:terr. Arthur says, '*Scott messes un ry oooks "x^hiic I'm cone at 
school." Sifter Ccctt is only two, we must find a way protect big brot-hn::-^: 
possersions. bistrr r.uth suggests a different place '-ri.hur cau keep his bo-jk;* out 
. of ^'cott\s reach. /. trouble spot is removed by srocp Ll/lVikins. 

« 

13. For parties and holicI.?\s, vc plan as a group. » c.:!cJLde togsrhcr vho c/r 
j^ucstr 'shall be an:. v..i;.i - e will serve. When Dad ?.nd havo. an ;:dulr: parr.:% the 
old5ir children h-^lr '"^ r-^-^ar^j ^nd then f^tr^y to ivilp r^arva, 

Kolding family council lc.a't alw&ys easy^ 5s-.r in o:?.r hotisc, rc wc ic o,\ ircia week 
to week, vo look rcrwarc to thic time for jcp.nt tnofgh^ and a(:i:ioii. As LiW. wiiildrcr 
I 2row up rit js Lhe cac suio tirx. wc know we* 11 all be together and enjoy the fun we 
.have as a family. The fataily council has helped us to enjoy one anqther as people. 
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3LK GROVE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Instructional Services 
^Ik Grove, California 



THE FAMILY COUNCIL 



ERIC 



1. ' A certain date should.be set for the council to meet each week. It is not 

advisable to call a meeting whenever one menber wishes; nothing is so urgent 
that it must be settled right now. 

2. Ail mambers of the family are invited to participate; however, participation 

i« not obligatory. Since the absence of a meiaber can be used .to reach decisions 
he may not like, most members will attend. 

3. Ail members participate on equal footing, so each one has one vote. Everyone 
•hould be urged to contribute and express his ideas. However, any. meinber who 
disrupts the session can be asked to leave if this is the concensus of the 
other*. 

4. Th* chairmanship rotates", -so that eath member experiences cMp privilege and 
rasponaibility. 

5. Tha maintenance of parMamentary order provides each ir.omhe< wir4i the oppor- 
tunity to express himsell freely and with the obligation to listen to others. 
If sessions are used by the parents to preach, scold, or impose their will 
on the children, the council is not democratic and lalls In its puipose. 

6. In the absence of a decision by t\xc council everyone >ws the right to d.> what 
he considers best, but no decision that affect* others has validlt.y, unless 
it is approved by the council. In most conflict situations ( during the 
interim between council meetings) it is usually sufficient for the pHrenc 

to withdraw and leave the children to their own resources., without an audlenee. 

7. The family council should not be a "gripe session" but a source of working out 
solutions to problems. Each person expressing a' complaint is expected to 
present his suggested solution. It is important that the emphasis is always 
on what we can do, rather than on what any one member .should do. It is im- 
portant that decisions made during the. council meeting Include a plan for 
action if and when various members do not carry out what they decide at the 
meeting. ^ 

8 Parents are usually afraid of wrong decisions-usually proposed by the children. 
However, these can be .used to advantage; parents should let children see what 
will happen. At the next meeting the children will agree on a better solution. 

* 

9. Cnce a decision hafe been made, any alteration has to wait for the next session. 
In the interim, no one hasthe right to decide on a different course of action 
or to impose his decision on others. ' • 

10. The family council is the only authority. No individual can lay down the law. 
oake decisions for others. At the same time, no one person has to shoulder 
the full responsibility for the well-functioning of the household. If P'-'fents 
are willing to accept the family council as supreme authority, they do not ne«d 
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' Th« Fanlly Council (Contln\ied) P*8« 2 

#' 

10. to feel guilty if things do not always go as they should. It is more itnpot- 
tant that the children accept their responsibility than to have things going 
smoothly all of the tine. 

11, Instituting the family council requires the realization that a fundamentally 
new and untried course of action has begu)i. Parents and chilflren alike are 
not prepared for it. Children are afraitf that this is another trifk to make 
then behave and do the things they do not want to do» and parents fear demands 
and decisions by their children that are out of place. But if the difficult 
period can be tolerated* its effects should be highly beneficial for ell con- 
cerned, r ' 
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ELK GROVi: UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRIC! 
Office of Instructional Services, 
Elk Grove t California 

■>» 

HOW TO RUIN YOUR CHILDREN * 

1. Begin utth infancy to give the child everything he wants. In this way he will 
grow to believe the world owes him a living ♦ ' \ 

2. When he picks up bad words^ laugh at him. This will make him think he's cute. 
It will also encourage him to pick up "cuter" phrases that will blow ofC the 
top of your head later. ^ 

3. Never give him any spiritual training. Wait until he is* 21 and then let hln 
"decide for himself". 

Avoid use of the word "wrong'*. It may develop a' guilt complex. This will 
condition him to believe later, when he is. arrested for stealing a car, that 
society is against him and he is being persecuted. 

5. rick up everything he leaves lying around* — books, shoes, clothes. Do .every- 
thing for him so that he will be experienced in throwing all responsibility on 
ochers. 

Let him read any printed matter he can get his hands on. Be careful that the 
silverware and drinking glasses are sterilized, but let his mind feast on 
gai-bage. 

7* Quarrel frequently in the presence of your children^ In this way they will not 

be too shocked when the home is broken up later. 
»^ » 

01 vc a child all the spending money he wants. Never let him earn his own. Why 
should he have things as tough as you had them? 

9. Satisfy his every craving for food, drink, and comfort. See that every sensual 
* desire is gratified. Denial may lead to harmful frustration. 

10* Take his part against neighbors, teachers, policemen. They are all prejudiced 
against your child. ' • 

% 

11. When he gets into real trouble, apologize for yourself by saying, "I never could 
do anything with him." 

12* Prepare for a life of grief. You will^be likely to have it. 



^Original source unknown. It is knoim to have been distributed by the Houston, 
Texis Police Department under the title, "Twelve Rules for Raising Delinquent 
Children." 

M.L. Bullard - Director of Guidance 
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ELK GROVE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Office of Instructlcinal Services' . 
Elk Grove, Ce^ifotrnia^ 

i '\ 

. TEM COtPtAKDHEKTS FOR RESOLVINGi COSFLICT SITUATIONS 

• ■ I \ * 

R. H. Love \ • 

/ \ 
School of Education, University of Orcs^^ 

•• ', \ 

?h€ following Ten Coonandoents were suggested by Dr. F./J. Ce Seymqpr^. As3lsC4fttt 
General Secretary of che Alberts (Csnads^ T^ach^rs'^Astpciatlrn. They vers ^ 
pre&i^nted iw an opening address to the National education Association Center 
In Uashington» D.C.» November 11-14| 1959. 

!• Don't lose your teoperi you'll lose your point. 

1. )teacmber» you are trying to vin an cgreement;. r.ot an argument. 

3* Apologise when you're vron;;» even cn a uincr natter* 

4. Don't imply superior knowledge or pover. 

5. Acknovlcdge uith grace the significance cf thz ^thcr^s ccnsent or 
statenent of fact. 

6. Knov and acsdt the isipact of your denanda. 

7. • Rezeaber that the ability to separate fact fvoa opinion is the. stark 

cf a clear nir^d and reflects intellectual integrity. 

8. Stay with your point; pursue your objective -ut ccr.'t devastate. 

9. Don't quibble; say what you mean and mean vlv&t you say. if ycu vant 
truth» give It. ' 



10. 



Bargain in good faith. Your intellect will tell you^whea you* re bavsain 
ing and your conscience will tell you whether you have good faith.* 
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ELK GROVE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office., of InSwiTuctional 'Services 
Elk Grove > California 

MAKING FAMILY LIFE SATISFYING 



*!l uor/c know whac's vrons in our hone, but I don't, think r.'ny of us is very happy. We 
:«?!C3 to be in a r^t. Our children of seven, ten •and tvclv.-* years squabble cr.ong chcn- 
<?elves, and our evening meal most days is noisy and disagreeable. About ^il we do is 
3'lz and watch the idiot box (ny husband's r.anc for television). The chiiairn -Jit up too 
iate and they flight about which programs to watch. 3y chc tir.c they t'inally get to bcd> 
John and I are both -exhausted/' 

•'He works hard at his job and I have my hands rull with the work for a family of five. 
V!c don't get enough rest cr any time together. The house looks a wreck all the time, 
nn.i I have given up trying to keep 'it clean. I am sure John is discouraged « 
ca. We keep telling ourselves that everything will be different when the ch: 
older, but I*ve been saying 
better," 



^i.nd I sure- 
Lldren are 



:hat for five years and things are getting worse r.nstead of 



''•'^lere rtever is much extra money, and we wouldn't have l;hin if Johti di&cx ri wo.L Saturdayc 
. n a s'siond job. I suppose he and I gat along, about «s well as r.ha average couple married 

fifteen years, but I keep thinking of our fitct w>u r isvo of v^c vriag** j I was 

^ ;rking. We were so happy then coiapated with now. %'e «-r.ited cur children c:::. ve do love 

.:::::m, but I sometimes feel like going off by nys#>ir n^-^^er co!!!?.nn hack. >* would never. 
Or: it, but it frightens me even tO/have such thcughtr- i .-..-anv 
tv,bc more satisfying, but I don't know hew to r^ke to.'* 



our none anc 



-.nil- 



Life 



mother's problem is quite ccrnaon* Gv^imoed by ic^Lly \.outinc .and the zapc :itlve de- 
mands op her, she feels hopeicscly cogged dctm. Thcu^h it .^s t.i£ficuit to mzk:: specific* 
•v.i'^gestions without more d'^.tr.rlitd S.'*-C':^.mvJ':'.:^*\ r.f o::.v. '"•rr.'^'ic^.l;*'' civcun:;"anr-^-S> pe.than.<t 
ih.^se ideas will be useful: 

discipline seems inadeouate . Vhc particular rem of c:;ild rearing is a or.vier for the 
parents to evolve, but it al^x/J iccuiici; ;*i*.:r:;r..\cn <m<* ccatrol. Vfhatevcr thc: training, 
it should not be based on force, fear or withdrawal of love. No child- can be emotionally 
sv^cure without an abundance of r.ffecticz» oii'c he actually feels safer if he knows he 
tiiist respect some rules and authority, tr^r can he develop respect for othcvc and accept: 
vT^.-ropriate responsibilities viLhn:^: f.'m priA rr.nsistenr. discipline- Even a f.:.:: -7ear • 
C.V5 can and must learn to respect the irightc end wishrtc '^f others if he exp^^-ir^ his own 
tc be observed • 

Tnis wife's children can be of" real help (thcngh at tirct the* instruction rcruircc of 
her wiljl7take more time than the tasks)- Suitable chores should 1:?. %-»ssisn^>d ^o them, 
end they should be encouraged for adequate pcrfcrr.ancc. 

ri ay space must be provided * The living room should be an orderly family cent^^.v, not 

gymnasium. Perhaps the attic or basement can be .conv-ir.'.cd to the chilcvcr.'i. uiv.. 
'rizt know vue mother whose children cake weekly turns using one of their two bedrooms 
r..#r active play, and they respect her rule that the t^ccU'y plcyvocm nius;*. be v;*^ 
cAder before they can come to supper ♦ 

G^ mes should be supplied . Games and toys for any age level and ability can I'suaXly be ^ 
.'cund at the f ive-and-ten. Games can be interesting and at the same time stimulate 
learning and skill. But patents should participate, at least by helping the children 
unders^Jind the instructiohs and rules. If space and money permit, indoor games such 
tabli pool and tennis, outdoor games like croquet and badminton, can provide fun for 
adults as well as children. 
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j^lAtl i::; |_VA^/;J V L : n: SA TtSKV INC (continued)^ 

V/O c •'^ .»:h«\flr^ ho rrs » r < c »* C'l . T«*l ^^^'i |oo nfr- rhM(|r<>i> bcc;UiSP iioy H!*. ' ' i <»• 

nnd noTsc, andTc frees the mother from giving L!\etn attention. But tliif: does f:-.:. : 
I:.: f'/om sccinv* that.tho.y have a wcil-roundcd program including active play» S- ;»':wJc{ 
Citi-vcs, reading and study ancf developing independent interests and c:cL ivitic:; . .l;Ough 
i'iniKCi programs are excellent, no normal person, child or aduit, should spend hi* ' in's 
freo time in pnysivc captivity. If your child in already afflicted with '*te5' v- 'ii<".nitis' 
?.hc only way to restore him to normal family activity r.ay be to disable the, r>cv for a 
wouplc of weeks. Vrnen operation is rcsunied, tell your childrc-n when and v:hat lliey nuny 
•.v-atch. Without sonie limits, you may be actually disabling your children. 
• * 

l\imilv projects arc fmportant . Sharing activities increa.ses cooperation and solidarity. 
Diwiso undertakings in which everybody can take interests and pride; potted plants, a 
bird feeder, a garden in x^hich each family member has a plot are possibilities. So are 
a Suuday drive, a Saturday movie, picnics or an occasional restaurant meal. Pets are 
;!eslrablii. 

Reading aloud is valuable. When children are old enough, let them read their favorites 
tc Che whole family. "Dressing up" and acting out skits keeps the children busy and can 
rviW'Z the adults - while they knit er sew or sneak c glance at the evening paper. ^ 

Corr-mimlcatlon is vital . It's almost impossible for a child to talk to parents who don*t 
Calk to each other. When parents don't 9hare, they are not likely to share with their 
children or to build a confidential relationship with them. 

H ousework should be organized . -Vith a little better planning ,'^any wives and mothers 
coi;]-: op^erate their households more efficiently and more enjoyably. During her children 
jtcaooi hours, this mother might attend to duties requiring care, concentration and free- 
dom from interruption. She might even sandwich a coffee break and short nap into these 
hours; she could lessen her fatigue and be able, to work more effectively. U^en the 
children returned from school, she could attend to those chores in which they can be of 
};reatpst help. Aside from their assistance, the association v'ould offer opportunities 
CO talk to them, lo learn about their friends and school activities, and listen to 
their wants and complaints. And as the children grow older] not only would her labor 
be lessened but also her relationship to her children would pe more positive and 
understanding. I 

The home should be livable . Though perfectionism, whetlrer in homemaking, a husband's 
job or children's behavior, is undesirable and unrealistic, Everybody enjoys a home 
chat is comfortable, livable and pleasant. When children are small, formality should 
be avoided. Funiture should be functional, and arranged for convenience rather than 
for appeax?ance. Expensive furnishings or those easily marred should be avoided or 
protected. It is shortsighted to surround young children with bric-a-brac or other 
tempting objects that can be easily broken. The criterion every wife and mother 
should follow in home furnishing is not -what the neighbors will admire, but what her 
husband and children will enjoy. 

None of these suggestions,* if adopted, will guarantee a happy marriage and home life, 
hut each can contribute something worth while to harmonious and comfortable relation- 
ships among the members Qf the family. Why not read these suggestions again, and ask 
yourself if any of them applies to your family? 

Taken from Ladies Home Journal, March, 1962. Written by Clifford R. Adams, Ph.D. 
Pennsylvania State University, Department of Psychology. 
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GIVE >tE A J03 

"Give me a Job/' ''Give me somethinc to do.'* Let me help you/' Is there a housc- 
nolt! in which such pleas are not heard once in a while from a child of six or ten 
or twelve? Children want to work. They have their routine of household life, r.chool, 
homevfork, religious activities, clttbo^ sports, .nusic or dance lessons. And they have^ 
their play. Their days seem too fell cf activity. Still, a child will tag after you 
cad nag, "Give me a job." 

A child wants to feel useful. He wants to feel he is necessary in the household. 
He wants to be trusted with responsibilities. He may feel far more grovmup at school 
than at home, because at' school he has jobs and responsibilities from thk time he 
enters kindergarten. At home his parents may do everythiAg for him. They nay never 
ask him to work or expect him to work'. Maybe his parents* answer to his plaintive 
"Give me a job", is usually, "Go plaiy." 

i'lay is not always a good answer. Play is nbt always satisfying. If your child, wants 
a joby find him a job. A vise parent usually has a couple of jobs in mind or on a 
list. Take advantage of his eagerness to work at something. Work teaches. It 
teaches self-discipline, promptness, neatness, reliability, responsibility, the im- 
portance of serving others, the dignity of work. In apartment-house living, parents 
complain that there are so few jobs for children. Nonsense. There are a dozen jobs, 
a hundred jobs that a child of six or twelve can do. A house with attic, basement, 
garden, lawns, garage does not offer more jobs than a city apartment, just different 
jobs. 

Some household jobs only nn adult can do, some six-year-old can do. should you 

shuck the corn you bought at the roadside market? Your six-year-old might like this 
job. He will do it differently. He may strip each ear husk by husk and the silken 
tassel thread by thread. He may take forever to do what you can do in five minutes. 
What does it matter, if the job is done? Maybe he wants to linger over the job be- 
cause he has no other activity in mind. This may be his relaxing time. The child 
w\io has a job to do has respect for himself. Adults respect him. And adults 
respect the parents who give their child a chance to work. Other children who are 
not trusted with responsibilities by their parents may even be envious. A little 
friend says to your daughter, "Let me go with you to the store. My mother never 
gives me errands to do." And as your son starts the power mower, his friend begs, 
"Let me now part of your lawn. They never let lae mow ours." ^ 

No mother who has one child or several should be doing all the dishes or all the 
tablesetting or , all the bedroom cleanup. No father should be doing all the outside 
jobs. Give your child a chance to help. He is an able assistant once he knows that 
his help is needed and appreciated. A child sometimes has a more creative approach 
to ajob than the adult to whom it is dail/ routine. Your daughter might suggest 
cleaning all the coats with vacuum attachments after she listens to you lament that 
you have no outdoor place to air woolen clothes. Your son might v/ash the tiled 
bctihroon floor by a method that makes you v;ince — but the result is likely to be a 
clean floor. 

Some parents answer the child's need for jobs and responsibilities by assigning 
simple jobs. Some children respond best 'tc regular assigned jobs. One moLncr lists 
on the blackboard each morning the small jobs that her ten-year-old daughter and 
eight-year-old son are expected to do that day. Perhaps there are three ten-minuto 
jobs for each child, to be done before or after school or sometime during the day. 
"Once I write their assignments on the board, I refuse to be bothered," she says. 
"I'm deaf to all arguments. Tttey are never difficult or impossible jobs. There's 
a lot of muttering and^g^ning, but by the end of . the days they're done. Not 
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only ure tljey <io:;o, hut iny tou^^.h son still loves no and my d«auGiui*r, \:Uo iric-t: to 

ouC'oC job:>, (."ills me it was Cun to wash tlie dislies wii.h ihe new piwk liquid 
soap. ** ' v./^ 

\n another family, in the sur:unertime , the children arc "yard l)irds** unli] they have , 
nnJi"^ tlicir bed.': and tidied their roo-.ns. Until these chores arc dor.c ^ thc^- nVust stay 
iiome and no onfi can cone into the yard t:o pl^y with thenu *Thero !»: noth.;:»^; harsh 
r/uuut this* Thoy are old enough for the joby. In fact, Che childrt^n aj;rc»»d during 
»i fnmily-iob council that these were jobs they would do each day, c\ild becomes 

prciuc; of having such jobs," this mother says. "I had my reward o;u» .•H^^iiir.g when 
:.hc C>«v.ng stopped by on the way to the swimming pool, Ky daughter ap-^carcc! at the 
v:n<low and shouted iinpcrt,mtly : We'll be out as soon as we fini.sh our rooms. 
We're helping Mother, Don't any 'of you have to make your beds? Why, ny child was 
.•ctunlly scornful of those children who didn't have jobs of their own!" 

In other far.ilies a list of jobs tacked on the kitchen bulletin board is the favorite 
Wt:y of offering jobs to a child. For some children this approach ir. better than a 
rcfMilnr ansi e.nment of small jobs. A list gives the element of choice. Or. :\ list of 
iwvmy joes there might be one that would appeal right now bocau:ic it i?: raiV.Lng, 
Or. rV.o ll:.t there rnipht be just tlie riglit job to fill that vestlcs;; h. il -'-h 'ui be- 
f u dinner when your son follows you around the kitcr.cn and says, "K'aaL* <'ar. I do?" 
'r yok* po:*"- o list, it should have jobs thc'tt ere suitahlc to the varLou*^ a;;cs and 
alLlicies of your children. Some fun jobs, some surprise jobs, some serious: liard- 
work* jobs. Some jobs that take five minutes, some that take an hour. Indoor and 
outdoor Jobs. Jobs that depend on tifie season and the weather. Daytime jobs and 
ovrnlh^'g .jobs . Some at-home jobs, some away-f rom-home jobs. The list should not be 
por:.ai:eni. When a child does a job, he can scratch it from tlie list wit'n the feel- , 

that he has accomplished something. New jobs can be added - by parents and by 
children. Include a fcv; tasks that you know you can do better and more efficiently 
than a child. But let a child tackle them, because thli: is tlie way he learns. If 
you cannot stomach the way your son or daughter bungles one of^j^ur jobs, do it over, 
hut in secret. Next time he will do the job much better. 

Your list could be headed with a provocative phrase: "If you're bored, try one of 
these," "Want to help? Here's how," "Jobs waiting to be done. Anyone interested?" 
The list mi^ht include five jobs or fifty. When a child has done some household 
Chore, from the praise show him how his work has helped you or helped the liousehold 
(o : 'jiK on a smooth track or made life more oleasant for someone - perhaps even more 
7 It^acant for iiimself, Nover begrudge thankl. Watch a child sparkle when you say, 
"f liked tiie way you r.oved so carefully around 'the flower beds," "Thanks for 
r^^nir-liinp. the ironing. You gave me tiime to bathe the baby," "Hew cleverly you 
have arranged all your toys and books, . May I bring Mrs, Smith up to look at your 
room?" 

A child resents the nagging in the adult voice when you asV him to do little chores* 
lio clojics his ears to the repetition of, "Please take the dog for a run", "Did you 
take tlie dog out?" 'I asV<>d you to take the dog out," We adults cannot help but 
nag because a cliild is so exasperating at times. If "Lake the dog for a run" were 
on the list of jobs: taped to the kitchen wall,* ho mi^'.hf choose it eagerly without 
p..rt»rral nagging or prodding. Perhaps it is the ;mpcrr.onnli ty of a j f^H-^tf iT^indor 
lir.r. that pleases the child, 

Wbt:ti a child does a household job that an adult » might ordinarly do, he matures. He 
thii-.ks, "They can't get along without me.'* Unconsciously, he begins to realize that 
everyone has a role in family life, that running a household means the whole family 
cooperates. He becomes aware of the many jobs there are to be done, even though he 
l.s not capable of doing all of them. A child who knows and shares in the household 
routine is a value and a comfort in an emergency. Your daughter of ten or twelve 
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can tckr! ovr.r ter»porarily if y^ou azz ill in r»cu cr have to inake a sudden trip tc a 
sick relative. She can puu together a simple ueai. She will make the beds- She 
X7ill remind her father that today is laundry day. She rises to the enicrj^ency until 
a riO.ighbor or relative or baby-sitter comes to run the householder* the r.ot>.cr'c 
rJhceticc. The reason a child can rise to s-nrivsoncics is because his pavvr.v.o h,iv:. 
^ivcn hirti the on»)ortunity to nake househol<^ responsihiliti es within h?lr r.cnibili tic3. 
IU'>. is proud. II-i feels that his parents depend on hin, rt^cc^nirc Iiis cLilitieS; reed 
::in. This is a good feeling. It ic, in fact, a grr.rir.^- v.p fcclin:;;.. 



Iv Lucille E. Hein - Tublishcd ir. Liviiij ::^:.z llcn^^Uirs 
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. THE TOWEL ON THE FLOOR 

By Vicki Soltz 

\ 

Jack, 9, dro^e Mother to distraction by messing up the bathroom^ He left 
the towel on the floor, the vater dripping, and the soap in the basin. No matter 
how rauch she talked, or even yelled. Mother still had to clean up after hiiu and 
hang the towel up. She presented the problem at a counseling session • 

Since it was obvious that Mother and Jack were in a power contest, the 
solution lay in withdrawal. Kow could this be accotuplished and still maintain 
order? It was suggested that Mother ask Jack where he would like tg keep his 
towel and then follov through on the answer even if he wanted it on the floor. 
Mother agreed to this suggestion with some reluctance, since she is a very fine* 
housekeeper. * 

At the following meeting. Mother, greatly pmazed* reported that when asked 
whe question, Jack had looked dumbfounded. After a moment's thought, he said 
'r.e Tvould like to have his ovn towel rack put at his level. Daddy immediately 
complied. Even after two ueeks there has been no further disorder in the 
bathroom. 

Withdrawal from the contest vras indicated to Jack when he was asked what 
he wanted. This took him by surprise* His response indicated a relatively good 
•relationship between Mother and son. As soon as the pressure was off he could 
recommend a solution. He complied with the request for order ,when respect for 
his needs was recognized and met. Rather than concentrating on a show of 
power. Mother had turned her attention to the needs of the situation and won 
coope^^»tion. • 
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•A hlMlORAi^DUM IrKOM ^UUK CHiLP'* 

from "The King's Business Magazine" 

Re: Me 



1» Don't spoil ms. I know quite well that I ought not to have all I ask for. 
I'm only testing you. 

2. Don't be afraid to be firm with me. I, prefer it. It lets me know where I 
stand. 

3. Don't use force with me. It teaches me that power is all that counts. 1 
will respond more readily to being led. 

4. " Don't be inconsistent. That confuses me and makes me try harder to get away 
with everything that I can. 

5. Don't make promises; you may not be able to keep them. That will discouragfe 
lay trust in you. 

6. Don't fall for my provocations when I say and do things* just to upset you. 
Then I'll try for more such "victories". 

/ 

7. Don t be too upset when I say "I hate you". I don't mean it, but I want you 
to feel sorry for what you have done to me. * ^ 

8. Don't make me feel smaller than I am. I will make up for it by behaving like 
"big shot". 

9. Don't do things for me that I can do for nyself . It makes me feel like a 
baby, and I may continue to put you in my ser\'ice. 

10. Don't le*^ my "bad habits" get me a lot of your attention. It only encourages 
me to continue them. 

11. Don't correct me in front of people. I'll take much more notice if you talk 
quietly with me in private. 

12. Don't try to discuss my behavior in the heat of a conflict. For some reason 
my hearing is not very good at this time and my cooperation is even worse. 
It is all right to take the action required, but let's not talk about it until 
later. 

13. Don't try to preach to me. You'd be surprised how well I know what's right 
and wrong. 

14. Don't make me feel that my mistakes are sins. I have to learn to make mis- 
takes without feeling that I am no good. 

15. Don't nag* If you do, I shall have to protect myself by appearing deaf. 

16. Don't demand explanations for my wrong behavior. I really don't know why I 
did it. 

O 17. Don't tax my honesty too much. I am easily frightened into telling lies. 
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"A MEKOrv^XKDUM TUOM YOUR CHtl.D" (continued) 

18. Don't forget that I love and use experimenting. I leartT from it, so please 
put up with it. 

19. Don't: protect me from ccnsequences. I need to learn from experience. 

20. Don't ta:;c too nuch notice of my small ailments. I may learn to enjoy poor 
* health if it gets ine much attention. 

21. Don*t put mc off when I ask HONEST questions. If you do, you will find that 
I stop asking and seek my information elsewhere • 

22. Don't answer "silly" or meaningless questions. I just want you to kaeff busy 
with ne. 

23. Don't ever think that it is beneath your dignity to apologize to me. An 
honest apology makes me feel surprisingly warm toward you. 

24. Don't ever suggest that you are perfect or infallible. It gives me too much 
to iwe u?j to. 

25. Don't worry about the little amount of time we spend together. It is HOW 
we spend it thai counts. 

26. Don't let ray fears arouse your anxiety. Then^X^ill become more afraid. Show 
me courage. ^ 

27. Don't forget that I can't thrive without lots of understanding and encourage- 
ment, but I don«'t need to tell you that, do I? 

TREAT KE THE WAY YOU TREAT YOUR FRIENDS, THEN I WILL BE YOUR FRIEND. TOO. 
REMEMBER, I LEARN MORE FROM A MODEL THAN A CRITIC. 
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MY NKIGHBOR 

A summer Monday is washday to 
most women, but my neighbor is 
likely to pack her youngsters 
in the family jalopy and head 
for a picnic in tlie hills. 

Is she lazy or bvisy? Silly or sensible? Negligent or inspiring? My neighbor lives 
v?ithout a schedule and follows no homcmaking rules, but she has her own key to happy 
and adventurous living. 

My neighbor is riot a good housekeeper. Dust accumulates on the rungs of chairs In 
her* home and there are dog hairs on the sofa. On some days her breakfast dishes 
area*t washed till noon, and occasionally the beds remain unmade all day long, 
Childrc^n's coats and sweaters are often thrown across the backs of chairs. 

On a sunny .^uicmer norning, when every other sensible woman is hanging a snowy wash 
in a Monday breeze, my neighbor exclaims in delight, "What a lovely day for a picnic t" 
And gathering her four youngsters and any others whose inolhers can part with them> 
she herds then into the fatally jalopy and heads for the hills. 

After a suitable picnic spot has been located, the chilcjren race ^through the woods, 
discover gold-f locked stones in the creek, a skin shed by a snake, and a curling 
shoti sole, probably left there by some old prospector, who my neighbor will tell 
the children, undoubtedly discovered gold. And she ^11 r>how them how to catch 
minnows from the creek in a glass jar, 

My neighbor doesn't do her mending promptly, ar.d there arc sometimes holes in the 
heels of the children*s socks; yet she always finds time to create a costume for 
the class play and to decorate sugar cookies for a party. When her daughter needs 
a new party dress that strains the faniily budget, my neighbor will tint some faded 
organdy (that never got made into bedroom curtains) and stir up a ruffled concoct- 
ion — the envy of all the g:i^rls. 

My neighbor has a lively imagination that populates our area with cowboys, pirates, 
hideouts, secret passages, and fairy princesses. If you are on the alert, the 
children say, you may catch a glimpse of the elves who live on the hill behind my 
neighbor's house, 

Ky neighbor spends precious ho»jrs fashioning clay into amusing rabbits, cows, and 
pigs. She can transform macaroni into strings of beads, ^Diced potatoes and tooth- 
picks become rainy-day building materials. She knows how to make soldier hats and 
three-dimensional stars from old newspapers. 

My neighbor can make a child laugh after he's fallen and stubbed his toe; and when 
he's naughty, she can make him feel like crying by the look in her eyes. 

My neighbor's meals sometiraes get all mixed up, \nien she's in a hurry she will serve 
cornflakes and toast for lunch, and pancakes for supper. Her kitchen is open to 
experiments and adventures. She lets the children mix and cut out cookies. Her 
cakes often fall, but the depression ixj the middle fills up with beautiful pink 
icing, ^ 



My n(?.ighbor's attle is full of ql^Arunks, old books, and miscellaneous castoffs 
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^Iil^Ii i>li<i lublsLs will come in handy someday. Children tlnd no more fascinating spot 
to play than among the rejects that have found their way Into that untidy storehouse* 

My neighbor's closets are a scandal. They are stuffed with piles of »old magazines; 
a sack of old clothes "for dress-up play"; Easter» Thanksgiving, and Chrfstmas deco- 
rations; faded Fourth of July bunting; and a six'^year accumulation of Christmas cards- 

you should need a scrap of "just that certain green" for making a patch, my 
nei<^hbor has it In her rag bag. And if a small girl needs a piece of flowered pink 
material for a dpll dress, it can be found there too. Somewhere in a box on an 
upper shelf are the children's first-grade schoolwork papers and their smeary art 
work; also the love letters written by her husband, Jim, during their courtship. 

My neighbor finds laughter in the strangest'^hings . When the dog, fresh from a bath, 
5jhnkcy water on the walls, she giggles like a schoolgirl. Not long ago she burned 
the family's breakfast cereal because she stepped outside to listen to a meadowlark — 
r*nH smycd to adnire the roses that had just come in bloom. 

Sht» inds what she calls "adventure in learnijig" by accompanying her children on 
•'-cM i^ipvy to bbservc grubs and caterpillars, snails, snakes, and frogs, pussy 
% J > V. and toadiitools. "All things," my neighbor says, "arc view and wonderful 
t :rcu,;h a child's eyeS," 

So;:>o people say that my neighbor is lazy. She is described many ways—as lazy, busy, 
'-'My, sensible, negligent and considerate. But everyone agrees she is an inspiring 
tc;:^Vr, a wonderful mother, a fearless adventurer in living. Without her, our 
nai:, iborhood would be impoverished. We all love her, 



rIY NEIGHBOR, by Bernice Gerrie taken from Everywoman's Family Circle 
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"THE COURAGC TO BR IMPERFECT" 

from a speech by Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs 

1 have choson today to take only one aspect of our psychological orientation and 
present to you for your thoughts and consideration, the subject of "The Courage to be 
Imperfect", In this one subject and topic it seems that a number of basic problems 
facing us come to the fore* In this subject and topic we deal with our culture; wc 
deal with the need for a re-orientation in a changing culture; we deal with the basi'c 
problems of education; und, finally we have here an area where we may even learn 
ever.cually to deal more effectively with ourselves. 

We can well say that perfectionism is rampant today. A great many people try so 
bard to do right and to be right. Only a few psychiatrists are perhaps catching on 
to the implications of such a desire which has highly appreciated our fello^; men, our 
society. So it niay then perhaps be presumptuous to ask what right do we have to in- 
terfere with the peoples' desire to be right and do right and to become perfect. In 
a certain way we may even consider the term and the notion of God as the idea of per- 
fection. In fact, the question of justice is intrinsically linked to the demand to 
have the right - the right dist:«.nguishing from wrong - punishing for the wrong and 
perhaps praising the rights Moral standards ars impossible without a clear distinction 
between right and wrong, and stimulating efforts toward the right. 

Let us perhaps first state the one thing: Right* and wfong are judgments. In many cases 
they are valueless judgments. Right and wrong can be clearly defined only when we have 
absolutes - only an absolutist ic way can we say "that is right" and "this is wrong". 
And there arc many people who, out of the tradition of our culture, are still looking 
for these absolutes, Trutb is an absolute:, something is either wrong or right, true 
or false; that is how we think. And perhaps that is the way we have to act. 

What we don*t realize so often is that all of these absolutes are gone in a civiliza- 
tion which has become democratic. Absolutes are only possible if we have an authority 
which decides what's right and wrong. As far as we are concerned, in our private 
lives, we have become such an authority because each one of us det^^rmines; himself that 
is right and that is wrong; that is true and that is false. But Wucn it comes to a 
generalized statement, then we run into troubles. ' What is right for one may be wrong 
for the other. What is good for one, xdiat is beautiful for one, may be not so for 
another one. And as we are losing the authoritarian order in our society we lose more 
and more the authorities which establish absolute judgments. We enter a world where 
even science has to make this adjustment. Mechanistic science in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, was still under the impression that one can easily distinguish between true 
and false: that truth must be found, despite of the warning of philosophers like Kant 
that the real thing can't be seen, that everything is approximation. 

So we find today that right and wrong are also, approximations. We can only come 
closer to the right and see clearer something which is not so right. But the absolute 
right docs no longer exist. The same way as ,we never can again dream about finding the 
absolute truth. Every truth is approximate, for the time being, until a better truth 
is found. 

I have found oany, many people who try so hard to be good. But I have failed yet to 
see that they have done so for the welfare of others. Wliat I find behind these people 
who try to be so good is a concern with their own prestige. They are good for the 
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benefit of thoir ovr. self-elevation. Anybody who is really concerned with the welfare 
o£ others won't have any timc^or interest to be concerned with the question of how good 
he X8« 

To explain that a little bit further, 1 night perhaps present to you two ways of raovc- 
•iiaht on the social scene; two ways of working, of applying oneself, We can distinguish 
them as the horizontal plane and the vertical plane'/ What do I nean by that? Sone 
.ooplc entirely and others in certain areas move on the horizontal plane • Thar, means 
hatcvcr they do thty move toward others; they, want to do sonie^ihir.^ loi- others 5 they 

* -a interested in others.- they merely function. That is clearly dlsvl-.^^uichable from 
.nother motivation by which people move on the vertical plane, \fncitev12r they .lire dcf.r.Sj^ 
whey arc doing it because they want to be higher, they want to be better, 

a Mtter of fact, improvement, contributions, can he done in either way; tV;ere are 
-'>oplc who do something well because they enjoy doing it; and others cc.^ do ricr.crnlng 
eli because they are so glad to prove how good they are. Even human progrosr, ^robabiy 

* '-spends just as well on the contributions of those who move on the horisontal aiiH v.bf* 
^.rticcl plcn2« Many have done tremendous benefit to uankind act^^vAly niotlviiCsd only 

the question of proving how good they are - looking for their su?G.ric;; '.-y ;\cu 
heic h?ve done a great deal of good— cs we call it, in en un3-i:*>:h Vay^- 
' Ldoratlon of what they may get out of it. 

^ yet, there is a fundamental difference in the wr.y how. things ate c^ccompli-ih^dj 
/•ither you move on the horizontal or on the vertical plane. Vlwz you wove ca the 
-i^tical plane you go up; you increase your knowledge, yea increase your sta\;us, your 
.spcct, your prestige - perhaps even your money, ' 3ut at the same time ncb-J/ who 
' vcj. cn the vertical plane is ever only moving up. He it: constantly moving up cnf. 

up and down* One day when he does something good he moves c Tew notch.':2G up: 
•-r.xt moment v;hen he makes soma mistake himself places him dovm again. Up end town^ t»? 
» down. That is exactly the jc>lane on ^hich most of out contemporaries move code.j. 

^ consequences are obvious* A person whr; moves on the vertical plane can i^r.ver 
.2 sure that he is high enough, never be m.vc that the next morning he night hcve cc»o 
'c\ra again. Therefore, he hac to live in tension and fears and ar;;;ictias. ic * 
constantly vulnerable. As soon as sotiethins doesn't g^ wellj down he goes - ..C )\n^. 
tn the opinion of others, then in his own, 

differc*nt is the movrr.er.t on the horizontal plane. The pevson who iriOveo on 

* v^rrizcntal plane is constantly moving ahtfad in the direction he wants to mov-^ Hri 
v.'csr/t move up, but he moves ahead. If soaethitig goes %*rong, he conciders vhst^s goinc 

r.» tries to find a way around, tries to remedy it, !Ie is neraly noti/atcd b? intellect, 
this motivation is very strong, he may even have enthusiasm. 3vt he doecr/. thl^il: 
.-.I-out his own self -elevation; he is more interested in what he i« doing than 4.w ?V: 
•ould reflect on him, he is interested in xunctioning instead of b^iing conceu'ued \Jich 
is Status or prestige. 

/nd so we can see how on one side, on the horizontal plane, there is the dcs;,:,^ to Lc 
:iseful. On the vertical plane we have the desire for self-olevaticn, uith thi constant 
."car of making mistakes. And yet, most people today^ stimulated by our gcner^;. social 
•-rlues of social competition, are entirely devoting themselves to tbe probl-::- c.f fhsir 
o:»?n value and self -elevation - never sure that tiicy are good criCughj niver ^--:.t<i sure 
-Lat they will •*measure-up" even though they may in the eyes cf their Ceilcv v.^a* be 
. ughly successful, 

rov that bring us, then to a crucial question for those who are so conccrncc rith Gclf- % 
-Icvation* The crucial question is the problem of mistakes - making a mistaL'^, 

"crhaps we first have to state a little bit clearer why people beccrric ccnccr. ..c - u^^dly 
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eoficernoil - wilh ihv ♦I.ipk' > of uakir»si n mistake*. Wo con perhaps rtfor first to our 
trnditicp., to our cult^:.*! tradition. In an autocratic society, iiuikin.«> a mistake is 
unpurdonabJe, intoIur;ible. The king, the master, never nuikes a mistake because he has 
ih'^ right to Jo as he d.arn plcnsei-. And there is nobody wfio can tell him that he has 
ioiiv Ss.-;ra'tninR wrong, at danriur of losing his head. Mistakes are only possible to be 
rii^ by cubordinatcs. The only one who decides whether v/n make a mistake is the ^o88« 

Mjjcinij a icisteke means thorcbV' noncomf orraity with the demands: "As long as you do as 

1 roll y^M, thcfi^tj is no mistakes possible, because I am i*i*^,ht' I say so. Making a 

Vix Ci>kp th-*rofore means that you don't do what I tell you. And I v/on't stand for that* 

you dare to do something wrong • that means different from what I tell you - you 
c-^n count on the worst possible punishment. And i." case you have any delusion that I 
L.ight not be able to punish you, there will be someb: dy higlicr than me who will sec to 
it that you will be punished. A mistake is a deadly sin. Making a mistake incurs the 
i»'-»rst por-'Kibie fate." That is a typical and necessary authoritarian concept, of 
cr.opf f ;:tio-a. Cooperation means: Doing as I tell you. 

Jo\: XL :u»ojns to me that our contemporary fea. of making mistakes is not of the sam^ 
cr-cr wh.Jin Ihu fear of Kubordiaates in an autocratic society. seems to me that our 
[ ».ir y C .u.ikfng a mir.take has a different meaning. It is the expression of our highly 

- fw.'ilvu Vr»y of Liviiig* Making a mistake becomes so d;ingerous not because of the 
; :r.ifl:!ncnt - of which w don't think - but of the lc\:oring of our status, of the 
ricxrulei of the humiliation, which it may incur; **If I do something wrong and you 
find that I as doing sop>ething wrong, then I am no good. And if I am no good, then 1 
have no respect, I have no status. Then you might be better than me.*' Horrible thought! 

IT 

"I won to be better than you because I want to be superior." Particularly in our pre- 
fer'- i:ra where so many other signs of superiority are gone. Where the white man can no 
longer be so proud of his superiority because he is x^hite; and the man can't feel he li^ 
t>.. superior because: ho is a nan and looks down on* the x^omon, they don*t let him do this 
»;..;,'r.orc. And even the superiority of money is anuther question because can lose it. 
T:;e Great Depression hc.r> shown it tc. us. 



There is only otje area where we still can feel safely superior: VHien we are right • 
It is a new snobbishism of intellectuals: "X knov; more, therefore, you arc stupid and 
I an superior to you." It is superiority of the moralists: "I am better than you; 
Ih-rofore, 1 cvi superior to you." And it isf in this competitive strive to establish 
a nocrO a'ld ip»*;oI3 cctual superiority that making a mistake became sc^ dangerous again 
i "If you find out that I am wrong, how can I look ('own at you? And if I 

c.a'i*t look Jown at you, you . -^ctainly will look down at me". 

J '.at is our h^iiT^an reJationship of today in our community just as much as in our 
families; whei^e brothers and sisters, husband and wives, parents and children look 
do^^ri on each other for doing wrong and each one trying so despc'.atcly to prove that he 
ih *. ight and the other one is wrong. Except, those who don't care any more can toll 
ycu> "You arc right, you think, but 1 have the power to punish you; I will do what 1 
want, r-irid you can't stop me." But of course, while we feel defeated by a little child 
who is our boss and does as he pleases, we still have one thing left: at least we know 
rfc »*i0ht and he is wrong* 

Wtew you try to be cautious^ if you try to use your judgrak-nt, you are not thinking about 

i shouldn't make this mistake;" you are merely trying to do what the situation would 
warrant* But anybody who is fascinated by the possibility of making a mistake is most 
.liable to make one* Preoccupation with the danger of making a mistake leads you smack 
into it* The best way of avoiding a mistake is doing your part and don't think about 
the possibilities of mistakciR. 
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TOE COURAGE TO 3E IMPERFECT • 

Act«ail7t all these people who try so desperately to avoid a mistake are endangering 
thcnselves* The resson for that is two fold. Number ono, when you think about the nis- 
take which you Bight make, yc; do to yourself the greatest of harm by discouraging your- 
self . We know that discouragement is the best motivation to do something wrong, in 
v-rder to do something vight, one has? to have confidence - self-confidence. Xfnen you 
•:hlnk about the mistake you might make you estpress your lack of faith in yourself, ycur 
lack of confidence in yourself. And, consequently, out of this discouragement wc are 
iOre prone to nak*3 «i mistake. 

:t there is another psychological mechanism which cakes concern with aistickes so 
'cngcrous. We know today that cvcr>-body moves in accordance with his expectation, 
laien'you expect to do. something, and really convinced you will do it, you arc most- prone 
to do It. You won't always do it because there may be other factors involved. Bat*, as 
vnr as you are concerned, when you expect to behave in a certain way» you are most oronc 
behave in this way. 

" don't know how many of you had the experience when you learned to ride c bicycle or 
o ski. I learned both and I bad experience in both where the first tine I am alone on 
bicycle in the mrlrdle of a street completely empty exce;>t one thing stands thevc \n 
^le aiddle; it in cuch more difficult to hit the one thing except to 30 r..:c^..nc: Icf:: or 
wghi, but you will hit it, because you nxpect to hit it» The same whc:; you are cn sklc 

d there is a tree here* ITh;: chould yoK Jest hit this cr.e tree? Eut >cu. ..iilj, tha 
.irst time you arc cn the skis> because ••\at is what you expect from yourself in what 
•:u arc doing. ^ Ke are moving ourselves in line with what wc anticipate and nherefcre, 
c.ticipating the danger of mistake makes us niore vulnerable. 

...2 trtstckc presents you with a predicament. But if ycu r.re not discouraged, yr.u 

r villins «nd able: to take 4ind utilize ycur inner resources, the prcdicar.c.:»i: is or.J.j' 
^linuiating you to better and mere successful ef forte. There is no sense of crying 
..wr spilled mxik. dut most people who make a mistake reel guilty: they feel degraded^ 
ey losPL ra=;pcct .5or themsolf, they lose belief in their o^Tn abiXity. Ani 7. hav*^ teen 

time 4ind again: the real daraage was not done through the mistakes they :.isde but 
.jough the guilt reeling discouragement, which they had afterwards. Thea they reaiiy 
^ss'ed it up for good. As long as vc are so preoccupied with the falloxicus .-is-unntion 
ct the importance of mi(?.takes, we can't take mistakes in our stride. 

let's sec what consequences thane facts have on education and on livir.s v^th one- 
jlf . It Is my contention » that cur eOucaticn today is very largely what I n.^ll^ 
'".mistake-centered". If you could enumerate the various actions of a teacher lii a class 
. r.d could enumerate for every hour and every day what the xs doing with thc: childici., 
. -t would be surprised how n^ar/ of her actions are directly dealing with aictakcs vhich 
'*ildren have made. As if ve -.crc obliged to primarily correct or prevent taistakes. 

feel that in the majority of tests given to students the^ final mark does .\ot depcnci 
n flow many brilliant things he said and did, but how many mistakes he made^ And if he 
uide a mistake he can't get a hundred regardless t>f how much hfe has contributed on 
ether parts of the same ascignment. Mistakes determine the value » In thic- vcy, we 
ir.wittingly add to the already tremendous discouragement of our children. 

i*: seems tc me that our children are exposed to a sequence of discouragir.;* er.pericnces ^ 
:oth at home r . * in school. Everybody points out what they did do wrong and what they 
could do wrong. We deprive the children of the only experience which really can pro- 
rote growth and development; experience of their om strenjrths. We impress them with 
their deficiencies, with their saallness, with their limitations; and at the same time 
vxy to drive them on to be much more than they can be. If we want to institute in 
children the enthusiasm which they need to accomplish something, the faith in themsel>ieS; 
i-gard tor their own strengths; then we have to minimise the mistakes they are caking 
O ud emphasize all the good ^^^^^^^^ which they could dc, but which they do do. 
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do.lcuLil.g hCV\ i: hct j-.i-.l :-.»C i.U i .^i: ;\ * : 

Lolci, "You C;»::'l <iO it r/.w* , " wi:-^;: » ro.irlv.s* .!:•• 



Wire for cvi.:;v oi*.*- c:h:*. »l i :-/ 



•.irivei; by Lhls t-.'.cir; '^V'-;. ..ic j^'»..wj i^-Vo',:*!*., ;:l'.t: v; = -: 



i'" stop 
.* .»f being 
::At hi* ccsn. 

• ::s.: of: 

^ --yrf - 



Mc*^-: o: our juvenile: dci h..;'^i:enLS jTc tl*.C' pioUuci of pe r*'* v t ..i'^ 
t:):^;: by a i;t:ll- t;.t:«ir.ir.jr; f,;»rt?r»c and v.r.aciK, vs in t:clli:*.;: e:u-:.; Ih-v f ' 
O-.iy than liu'y^ urct'crrod to bt.* i;ocj i.n tuirner w.jvs iili.-n i;y 
scivo.s, li ihcy spokc, drive !ic?:-i\:d car, Inuuliy.- i:; 9* 
vI:;do*A.: r.i:'.! vha*:c;vc:' yr^u; Ciu;:*. i:!*.(.*y .-.r. !j: * = • . 



<M.r t-.^tr 



J much n-.ori 



^ 



•\ insc i.l led in 
;-:i.-hL to be* 
• in;' then*.- 
I wxt-h police 
•or* 'rM' . 
i.y ..^Uy, 
. :ciy 
• : ::-.:u.:ii.Ll:iou: 
. f*::cc-|.»'i: 



Ar.<! fio ihen ihi:; nii5t:aker*. idea 01 ci.t- ir:por::anc.o of r-.i .-t -.1 c-^ Io,?c' 
:: of 0:1 :;;.1v.:j; . hocornc O'.'Tly ii.:prc>;s:c-»i of c ^ t : y t.ii ; ji^; ^ 

aiou.^-i us. Dc;-.au:;e, if 1 a:ii .^l iClc.tl of irysoJf, I .-.-.v: ur;*. I j y w: i 
pc, i vi r:Vtr-:::d r.: j. if T ft::, .st'i o ti:;i:. i iir. no j-.Ovvn . i.i. . -, r Ici. 
.r.ve, Tho/u i*j v/hst: we Arc f!L.inv». Anbyuv uiio is crii't.M; of 
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nis taken 
; •••.;*» in us and 
: ! of the 
iiac you are 
.'•..,»vs critical 



..-..:! sc. ve h/tv-r. lo Icai'P. lo n.^Ve peaces with ourncl vc-.f. c.k wl» '.r- . : 
iiit. i-o-afier ill? We are a j>5)ecl: ui vciad on i'l.c bca%:M:s -•:f 
tir.c and spr,;:e. We arc: .so small anc: ir-signif j cm:^l . How .sh-; •. i.. 
nr.d insignificant is our e:: I.-J cencc . iiol- can bu bclicvo ii; our 



•i-ii(.cd in ' 
, iu)w small 
•. ' .*•.' :>.:r power?* 



• V.'hcn you r.rrin«J before a hu?.e watc^ft*;!.''. , or :;cc i: huf^c r;ncw-.7.T..p. ri : 
a :ndorsi '>r:?. - p.ost pf^rr*:- :irc "n-Iirv; ,lo \:c.\\\ tvA s:?."-^:,, : 

:nc- an«: pM.er ol' nalu:.. Aiu: y fA*.opIt: .wmv L::r o:il. C" 

ml.:: would h'^ correcr; t rcaLi.- ; lc;t ihai all ibis povt-r rf 
rf.»*.w'scy i»t thv !:;ou:xcain .».rid I'l^lr* Lrv :..«-• !;uous i»npr*::.^:.si.vc".i-/So v« v.'.c 
j...ct o£ i:it' s:i:n.> Jife i:hic[: is in nc. Very Ccw people who sl.-.nd :;. 
i'^n of n-^iurc 5?.and in a;c'.: l>otors tncrr.scl ves , acliiurinp, this i rcr?i.v.c» 
their body, their glands, chcir pl;y:;ic».lof;y , thi<: tremendous pov(.r c: 
self-realizc.:ion of what wo are is n^issinj; bcc:u;i;e wc arc only r/io^'! 
trfdiclonai pai=;i rf avio::rac;. wh<?:ro ihc r,i;»<:r;es di dn' r .count awil r..*^:! . 
r.nly tlie c:r.r-.-ror and I he divjnc authority knci-; v;hat was f.ood for i:.' 
freed '»ursc i v/^;; yet fvor:. th'j r-lavt": ir.onrality tpf an ;sur.orr»;ti<: \uir^' . 



! , cr are in 
:l: with this 
A\ich in ir.y 
: • ; \ the 
r. .»/i:n are 
of vhis express- 
, » r^>:;u nation of 
.'»,:;.r brain. I'his 
f.'crg'inj* fron a 
1.' br/iiuii and 
.•.^j/:c.. Wc haven* t 



r.?r.v '.hl'.r.s vpuld hi- ci-' icrc'it ir. cvcryor.c * ^: ?..v: f *^ • • ' / . livi::d? :?c/w 

a- prs-..; v.'Ctci r.i '.;rtr encouray/.'d :;(/:?.*.': ."^eiiow and .* . . . . . it Ji<.rcr- 

cntly br:ier tivnn he ;.*ouH how olhen;isc. And tiuoujh t^ir.i ?>.•»„(•'... ..v cl..e was .'laved. 

llcv iPuch we ^:ontr:butc to each oliur, liov powi vfi* 1 wc earfi .irr d t. ' L k:!ow it. 

Ara that is ihc reason Liic:i '-hy wc- c^:n*t hf. 5:ari;.fied wi»/j; \.c-Si\ to elevate 

'>urselves bcinv;; afraid o£ the rjjr.L.-.ircr \/hicli w..mi1<* ruin uj; -wl \ r j <l pr:rotol} to gain 

the superiority over otiK-r.j. .So porfcclion, LheivCcr?^, is ny r:<-.:... , :.e!:c:yi;ity ; it 
is even ir!pc»s5;i.blc . 
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T!!i: COURACK TO WE IMmni':-;:]' 



value; remain ori^rnal .st.cden'Jc: bcc^jus^o only in ncliool one can iiell ciicin wlu.i is right, 
and they kwow Uvw to f^vt {;ood r.vadcjs. But in life you canl do that. Ail the people 

* •** - - - - - , ....w. ..^..♦i. ...i-«a*4.v uu uo tx^^uc, Liioy can c tunc- 

cion velK But there is only one condition on which you can he sure you ;ire right when 
you try to do something; wr>uld you 3il;e to know? There is one condition alone when you 
try to do something which would peruit you to be rolativeiy sure whether you are right 
or wrong. That is aCterw^g-ds . When you do something you never can be sare - you, can 
only sec by the results how it turns out. Anybody who has to be right cnn't move nuch, 
can't make any decision, because we can r.^ver be «ure that we are right. To be right 
is a false premise and it generally leads then to the usage of this right. Have you 
any idea how wr'ong the riglit people can be? Have you any idea of the difference between 
logical right and ps>rchological right? How can you have an idea how many people are 
torturing thttiv relatives and their family members because • they have to be right - and 
unfortunately they are? There is nothing worse than a person who always has the right 
arguiitent. There is nothing worse than a person who always is right morally. And he 
shows it. 

we are dealing rf| America with a horrible danger to which we have to call attention* 

you know thar our American women are becoming a general, universal threat? Merely/ 
because they try so hard to be good. Go in any average classroom and lock at all ' 
Ihc.LO bright, intelligent, good stuJents - the p4.rls. And the toughics vho don't want 
to co;r<; to schoo] and don*t want to study. Look at all these mother.': who try so / * 
d£*iperately to be good - and neither their husbands nor their childven i»»^vi* any chance* 

This right aorally and right logically is very often an offense for human relationships. 
In'order to be right you sacrifice kindness, warmth, patience; if you want, tolerance, 
Nv, ov.c of this desire for rightousness we don't get peace, we don't get cooperation; 
w- r' uly l-r.d up by trying to give the others the idea how good we are when wc can't 
evt-n :col ourselves. No. To be human does not mean, to be right, does not mean to be 
pfcrfi>cC. To be human raeanf- to he useful , to make contributions, not to judge oneself 
and others. To take what ti;are is and make the best with it. It requires faith in 
oneself, respect for oneself, and faith and respect for others. But that has a pre« . 
requisite: That we can't be overly concerned with the shortcomings, because if we are 
impressed and concerned with shortcomings j we have np respect, neither fo^ ourselves 
nor for others. 

We have to learn the art to realize that we are good enough as we are - because we 
never vill be better, regardless of how r.uch more we may know, how much more skills we 
may acquire,' how much statps or money or what-have-you. , If we can't make peace with 
ouriJelves as we are, we never will be able to make peace with ourselves.' And this re- 
quires the courage to be imperfect, it requires the realization that I am no angel, 
that I am not superhuman; that I make mistakes, that I have faults; but I think I am. 
pretty good because T don't have to be better than the others. V7hich is a tremendous 
relief if you accept that. .Just being yourself. The devil of vanity, the golden calf 
of uiy superiority. If we learn to f-nction, to do our best ^^"^Vjrdlcss what it is; out 
of enjoyment of the functioning we can grow just as x^ell if fetter than if we would 
drive ourself to be perfect - which we can't be. ' ' 

We have to learn to live with ourselves and the realization of the natural limitations 
and tUc ful] awareness of our own strength. 
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I-LK GROVK DNIPIED SCHOOL DIJJTKICT 
Office of Instructional Services 
Elk Grove, California 

QUESTIONS FOR FINAL EVALUATION OF STUDY GROUP EFFECTIVENESS 



1, \Jhcit is j-our over-all impression cf the value to you cf this group study? 
Excellent Good Wvi:: 

2. Inwhr.tways have you found your feriily living has chaux--*'^ 



Wliat aggravated or disappcintccl you about the scscicnc? 



't* VJhat suggestions do yov hr.yc for :n;pf cvcruc-n: 



5. Would you be intc.rcstcr. 'Vn par r.icipating in another grcup :.n rha f"tv. — : 
(repeat or f.'ollow-up) ? It ':o, indicate here a desire to be con^r.cteo 



0. Any other thoughts or sus,gestions? 
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ELK GROVE UNll'IilD SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of InstriK-cional Services 
Elk Grove, California 



LIST OF SUPPLliMKNTAL READINGS 
Other than Children: The Challenge 



CHALLENGE OF MARRIAGE - Dreikurs (very good) 

ENCOURAGING CHILDREN TO LEARN - Dreikurs & Dinkraeyer (for teachers or parents) 

SOCIAL EQUALITY; THE CHALLENGE OF TODAY - Dreikurs (most recent and most complete 

of his writings - excellent) 

LOGICAL CONSEQUENCES, A NEW APPROACH TO DISCIPLINE - Dreikurs & Grey 

A PARENTS' GUIDE TO CHILD DISCIPLINE - Dreikurs & Grey. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM - Dreikurs 

MAINTAINING SANITY IN THE CLASSROOM - Dreikurs, Grunwald, Pepper (excellent 

written after "Psychology in the Clasyroom") 

BETWEEN PARENT AND TEEN-AGER - Ginott (most ideas very similar to Dreikurs) 

TEACH YOUR BABY - Painter 

t 

PARENTS ON THE RUN - Beecher and Beecher (good reading), 

MISSION FOR MOTHER - Allred (brings together ideas of Mormon religion and 

Children: The Challenge) 

RAISING A RESPONSIBLE CHILD - Dinkmey'er 
COPING WITH CHILDREN'S MISBEHAVIOR - Dreikurs 

DISCIPLINE WITHOUT TEARS - Dr.eikurs & Cassel (A guide for teachers) 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIALS 
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DISCUSSION OUTLIKE FOR "CHILDREN" THE CHALLENGE" - ELK GROVE PARENT STUDY GROUPS 



i "Qr{;£i:ize group L gcr, acquainted 
1 Intrc'iuction for Participants 
Family Constellation 
; Mt* Pleasant taoe (40 nin.) 



Ilandcutc 



I 



flomewo^k 



Introduction to: Participants | Read iqr ^orev'ord 
Discussion Outline - t 

Family Constellation j 



• 1 

2 ' 2 



Our Present Dilcmna 
Understanding the Child 
"r-.ne for Training 
iTave Fun Together 



Run-Av;ay Day 
ABC's 

Before - After 



GbG'';;rvc ariOChor 
i6Ui:.l7 

cnrstollation 



^rcoMragement 
r^.tch Your Tone of Voice 



Why Not Praise 

(Encouragement Packet) 
Rules of Thunib 



Obr,crva your famil 
attosphere regard! 



Punishment & Reward 

(natural & Logical Consequences 



Logical Consequences 



! /; - **iscakcn Goals 
' r,5 - AvoJLd Undue Attention,* 
I Id - Sidestep The Power Struggle 
'ilthdraw From Conflict 
;xtlony Not Words 
Zo The Unexpected 
Stay Out of Fights 



Mistaken Goal Chare 



ft A« 

I 



L 



Make Requests Reasonable 

b Sparse 
Talk With Them, Not To Then 
Tc^nily Council 



Family Council Handout b 



Loo?:, for sp^eciiic 
£ior;r. raisbchavio 



Have a Faiaily Coun 



O I ii 



Be Firm Not Dominating 
Cliainate Criticism 
Courage to Say "Ko" 
Consistent 



■How To Ruin Your Child 
Ten Commandments* 
Making Faaily Life Satisiying 



Hln!mi2e mistakes 



* « 



Sbow Respect For Your Child 

Respect for Order 

r.r.r^pect For Rights of Others 

/••i-intain Routing 

\;in Cooperation/ 



Give Me a Job 
Towel On The Floor 
Memorandup Fron Your Child 



Try a new method o 
V7inning ccoperatlc 



5.9 - Don't Shoo Flies 

22 - Pvcf rain fron Ovcrprotcction 

23 *- Stimulate Independence 
25 - unimpressed oy Fears 
r.y - ))on't Feel Sorry 



-I. 



Rcf: am arcm doing 
lor your child wht 
he can do lor hims 

; - Make his 
bed or lunch don 
v»axt on him!) 



i 2o - Mind Your Own .Business 

- Ail In The Saxe Boat 
^3 - T'kc It Easy 
i 54 - rot-ragradc Bad Habits 
30 <r 37 - r^/Relision 



My Neighbor 
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£RJ(^rapc - Courege To 3e Inocrfcct 
HMffl (AO ain.) 



Courage to 3c Imperfect 
Final Evaluation 



Keep Practicing an 
enjoy your family 



EIK GROVE UNIFIED SCHCXH. DISTRICT 
Office of Instructional Services 
Elk Drove, California 

lOTRODUCTION FOR PARTICIPANTS IN PARENT STUTO GRCPPS 

'parent Stu<i^ Groups, using the book Children: The ChaUent;e by Dr. Rudolf 
Dreikurs and V.cki Soltz, orovide a self -help method by which lay parents can 
Mork together cooperatively to increase their effectiveness as parents. 

t 

I ' 

What ia the purpose of Parent St udy Groups? 

The purpose of the stu«r group is for small groups of parents Jo J^^ether to 
read and learn through discussion some cowuon sense tor developing a 

cooperative and harmonious family atmosphere. The book offers a g^°j;P^ 
chUd rearing and family living appropriate to a democratic socie^. It teaches 
a logical discipline of cooperation and mutual respect, rather than an auto- 
,cratic • .:itmosphere dictated by any one member of the family. 

What are the advantaf;es of group study ? 

In group discussion y>e are stimulated to re-examine our traditional "•tjjojs 
child wising, to share our ideas with each other, and to learn new 
that will bThelpfUl in establishing a rewarding relationship vith our chUdren. 
Nambers feel motivated to try a new approach, because they know °*J*;" 
interested in their results. They find that other members share simUar problems, 
and all are woriiir«.,to>increase their family happiness. 

j What sort of parents .loin a study group ? 

^ Parents desiring to work itiore. effectively with their children, PfJ^^Jjlj^^ 
foVmore harmoiv and cooperation in their families, parents feeling haVrie^l, . 
e^In dIfeaSd,^d wantSg to cope better -are parents who find atu^y groups 
helpful. " * . . . 

What do parents actually lean : ? 

Parents learn to better understand the motivations of ?eir childrm and to im- 
prove their relationships with them; they learn how not to be outwitted ^ their 
Sndrenj they learh hoS to givtj meaningfuL responsibility to children, and how 
to develop effective ways of improving comnuniction and mutual respect. 

Couldn't a parent just read the book ? 

Yes. But the probabilities of significant and lasting behavior A anges in the 
family would be low. Usually, parents who read the book find that it makes 
sense and often think they ought to apply some of the new concepts. However, 
Sthout sane support, it is difficult for most people to try a different approach. 

What if only one parent joins? 

It is desirable for both parents to join, biit it is not necessary and would be 
unreaUstic to expect it alwasys. One parent can effect constructive and bene- 
ficial changes. 

It is not tmcornmon for an enthusiastic parent to want her/his spouse ^o accept 
the new ideas discussed in the group, however, the particiapating parent will 
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Introduction for Participants in Parent Studty Orcnips ~ Continued 



find that the spouse will be more cooperative when seeing the principles effec- 
tively applied I rather than talked about. 

Who are the leaders? ^ 

Parent stucjy group leaders are layinen, like yourselves* They have attended parent 
studty groups and leader's neetines, but they are unpaid volunteers- vho have . 
taken the initiative in seeing that parent stad^ groups continue. They pretend 
to no superior knowledge of -the book. The book is the expert. If they seem to 
understand tho material a little better, it's only because they started thinking 
about it sooner. You come to the group to talk about ideas presented in the b6ok. 
Tho leaders will be ce\mting on you for your contributidits and your opinions about 
the authors' ideas. This is your group. It will be a stiitiulating and enjoyable 
experience just in proportion to the interest and energies you contribute to it. 

Is this a form of therapy? 

No. These groups do not perform psychiatric functions. The voric is toward 
education and re-education for parenthood. In the foreword of Children: The 
Challenge. Dr. Dreikurs stated; "We are n6t teaching parents psychology, but 
rather we are at". oo present to them practical steps in a new direction." 

Children t The Challenge represents a lifetime of experiences with children - 
their problems, their delights, their challenges, as observed by one of America's 
most in^portant child psychiatrists. Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs. 



Adapted by Elk Grove Parent Study Group Leaders from materials prepared by 
ASHR-Bellingham, Washington and by OSIP-Gorvaiis Oregon. 

Excerpts form Children; The ChallenKe b y Dreikurs and Soltz. 
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ELK cikoVE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Office of Special Programs 



THE ABC'S OF GdlDiNG THE CHILD* 
By Rudolf R. Dreikuxs and Lo:en Gray 



Golden Rule: Do unto others as yoa waid hdve others do unto you." This is the 
basis of. democracy , since it implies cqu<jlity ui individuals. 

Respect » based upcn the tjssuaiption ot equality, is the paMvna^^ie iriuht. 0£. 
all human bein;>s* No one should take advantage of another: neither adult nor 
child should bp a slave or cyrant. Adults have an uniccognized prejudice again8.t 
children^ which prevents tht'a. (rem really ri:>pc.iing the «hild \^hen adults show 
respect for the child the> coasiaer his opinions, hi«i jjdguent. Patents and 
teachers who show respect for the child - whiie winning his respect for them • 
teach the child to have faith in hlmseli and others* 

Encouragement implies faith in and respect iox the child as he is. Don^t 
discourage the child by having too high scandards and being overambitious for him. 
A child misbehaves only when he is discouraged and believes he cannot succeed by 
useful meansc A child needs en^onra.^einent as a pisini needs sunshine and water* 
When we tell a child he could be better we are really saying he is not good enough 
as he is«^ 

• Children Who 'Don't Care" are Displaying, a Facade of Courape-^Bravado . 
Many children who seemingly don c care what ^ are discouraged about their 

ability to do what is required. To prote:!t themselves from constant recriminat- 
ions and punishment, they "don't care" what others think do. They believe they 
no longer are able to act properly* Every child wants basically to belong and be 
accepted in his e:ivironment . 
# 

Feeling of "Security" are purely subjects ano nut necessarily related to 
the actual situation- Security cannot be lound from the outside: it X5 only 
possible through the reeling of strength. A child, to leel secure, needs: 

Courage - I'm willing to take a chance" 

Confidence "I'll be able to handle it" 

Optimism - "Things wlli turn out all right" * 

Obviously adults can do much toward iniluenomg i^hildr^n in these directions by 
setting examples of courage, confidences and opcimiSm in their daily lives* 

Reward and Punishment are outdated. A child soon considers a reward his 
right ana demamis a reward for everythin^i. He con:>idurs '.hat punishment gives 
him the right to punish in turn, ar&d the retaliation is usually more ericctive 
than the punishment, inflicted by the pr^rents^ Children otten retaliate by not 
eating, fightings neglecting schoowork, o*. otherwise misbehaving m ways that are 
the most disturbing to par^ts and teachers* 



I 

Adopted from a pamphlet edited and revised by Margaret Gold(r4an and printed by 
the Chicago Community Child Guidance Centers. 
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Haturll and Logical Consequences are techniques which allov the child to ex^ 
perience the actual result of his own behavior* 

Hatural consequences are the direct result of the child's behavior* For 
exanple4 A child is careless, falls down, hurts his knee. Next time he will be 
nore careful. 

Logical consequences 9 if properly applied, are established by adults , but 
«ri^ A direct and logical - not arbitrarily imposed - consequence of the trans* 
gression. For example: A child is late for dinner. Instead of reminding or 
punishing, mother has quietly removed his plate. Regardless of his reaction, 
parents maintain a friendly attitude , based on the assumption that the child vm 
not hungry enough to come when dinner was served* 

In both instances the parent allows the child to experience the consequences 
of his own actions 9 instead of using personal authority through reminding and 
punishing. Through these technicjues the child is motivated toward proper be- 
havior through his personal experience of the social order in which he lives. 
Only in moments of real danger is it necessary to protect the child from the 
consequences of his disturbing behavior. 

Natural consequences are always effective. Logical consequences can ohly 
be applied if there is no power contest; otherwise they degenerate into punitive 
retaliation. 

Acting Instead of Talking is more effective in conflict situations. Talking 
provides an opportunity for arguments in which the child can defeat the parent. 
Usually a child knows very well what is expected of him. Never explain to a child 
what he already knows and has heard repeatedly* Talking should be restricted to 
friendly conversations and should not be used as a disciplinary means t For ex- 
ample: If you are driving your car and the children start to quarrel and fight, 
instead of telling them to be quiets the t>are'nt can pull the car to the curb and 
simply wait for them to be quiet. If the parent maintains a calm, patient attitude, 
he csAi t>irough quiet action, accomplish positive results. In a similar fashion 
the teacher can more effectively calm a noisy class by lowering rather than 
raising her voice # 

• Withdrawal or Pis involvement as an Effective Counteraction: Withdrawal 
(leaving the child and walking into annther room) is most effective when the child 
demands undue attention or tries to involve you in a power contest* He gets no 
satisfaction in annoying if nobody pays attention, nor will his tantrums work 
without. an audience. «^ithdrawal is not surrender nor indifference. Beware of 
overconcern: feeling you must "do something'* about every situation. Merely ig-^ 
norlng a disruptive incident in a classroom will sometimes produce, the same 
result. The most effecitve method of classroom disinvolvement Is through the 
understanding by the entire class group to ignore a child who is attempting to 
gain attention by misbehaving. Such a child gets no satisfaction from annoying 
if no one pays any attention nor will his tantrums work without an audience, Hith* 
drawal is not surrender nor indifference. Beware of overconcern^ the feeding that 
you must do something about every situation. Often doing nothing effects wonderful' 
results, 

• ' / Withdraw from the Provocation but not from the Child , Don*.t talk in moments . 
of conflict. Give attention and recognition when children behave well, but not 
when they demand it with disturbing behavior,, The less attention the child gets 
when he disturbs » the more he needs when he is cooperative. You may feel that . :u 
anger helps get rid of your own tensions, but it does notrteach the child Aihat you 
think he should learn. 
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.Dlstingirisn Between Posi t i -e ani Ne^aclve Act<-oiion ii you want to influence 
children's beh<»."icr Po&tive attention 15 any <i:tion lowari! thfz child that is' 
baslc&liy triendi; Ne^atire dttcnt;.on is anj' a.tion that is ba^i^ally unfriendly 
(annoyanc€» anget» the ;.e».lcin^ s:oIdxri^» punxehment*- see Goa?3;. Children 
who are di»cour«f^^d about the^.^ abxiicy to beticsve prvpei«.> will A.isbehave in order 
to gain the adoxto attention - e>en chc^ugh it is negative attention. Feeling un> \ 
able to gain positive attenc«.on» and legitiding maiiiexetice ds intolerable, child-* 
ren resoKt to a^tivici^s wni:h get cheiti negative atti^nticn. Negative attention 
is the evidence that they have Ainceeaed in ac.ompii&ning theit goal* 

Childre n Kn.;w wns>T is Ri^^ht and W^wn^t but the knowledge doesn't pcevent thtm 
from doing what is wr:/ng. If the :.nixd gams benefits (negative ^Mtention) from 
his wrong behavior, he will cofitlaue w Parents ana ttachtrs tind\^t difficult 
to understanc} that childzen rrgara negat^.e attention aa a b^neiit. (fom^eqaently 
they resort ^o p:ea;.hing right and wrcng to a .hi^d wnc i£ well awate of the 
difference* > 

We Must See the Purpose or a Lie •nstead o;. regarding it aetely at "bad". 
Lying, like ail n\.at^n behavior, series a purpose- Chila^en may 4ie to avoid 
punishment, to ;nake theraselves feel ix^portant, to deiy tne parents, etc. Most 
parents condemn ana pjnish 'children ioi lyings leeiing aioialiy outraged, thereby 
giving the cnixd the aatlsxaction vhi^h he scught in lying. Unless we become 
svare of the tunction ox the lie, we CoU do nothing about it Preaching is in- 
effectual and i:»ay ultimately convince the :hild that ^e is a "liar" and a "bad" 
person* 

* ft 

Don't int<;^rx^-^^ in ChiU^en^s Fights by allowing ^hikiren to resolve their 
own conflicts they learn to gc: al:/ng betretr. Many figWts are provoked to get 
the parent or tea.het mvol^^ed, and by sepatacmg the :.hildren 0/ acting as judge 
W(S fall for their provocation, thereby stimulating rnem tc iigh; more. 

Fi ghtin>> Requites Cooperation We tend to ^onaiaer cooperation as inherent ' 
in a positive relationship only. When children right they are alsc cooperating 
in a mutual endeavor* It one does not wish tc continue, the tight atops. When 
adults learn tni£*, they will discGnti;»e puniohmg tne "culpilt" and dispensing 
sympsthy to the "victim." Otten the younger , ^weaKer child provokes a right so 
the parents will act against the older child, when two children fight, they are 
both participating and are equally tesponsibie. 

Take time tot Training and teaching tUfe child essential skills and habits. 
Don *t' attempt to train a child in a moment oi conflict. Allow for training at 
calm times, regularly, until the lesson is learned. Il £&any areas need improve** 
ment, give Attention to one at a ti:rie. Limit your^elr to what you can do. Those 
who "do not have lime" loc sush tiainii>g will ha^^e to spend much more time later 
on correcting the mistakes ot an untrained :hild * 

Limit Yourself to What lou can do When aany areas of wonxli:t exist, parents 
and teachers otten nv t*. *crre-t everything at on.e. In atteoipting such an im* 
possible task,tney gorneraiiy threaten ^: warn children of tutute punishment *or 
consequences. Otten s^rch statemenis aie .ueaniugjie&s sin-.e the parent discovers 
he cannot enrorce his words. They wixi ha;e more Ss;.uCfcSs with children il they 
' limit their discip-^me to areas in whi^h they jan en;o:^e rales i!kerely by being 
firm^ For exampie: ii you a;e -nabAe to keep a ^hild indoors, dun^t insist that 
he stay in* It >oar ^thool ha^ ruie.-. ag^ln^t r^iicwing children to loiter m the 
school hallways, con*t try to discipimV nim t>y iriaicmg him stay in the hall. 
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Awold Letting, Yo^t Otfn Need tot Ptestigc influence you in training children. 
For exaapie: Ir your ihild kncws how to cress but is sloppy about his personal 
appeairanu6t avoid the iapulse to remind hi» or straighten his clothes, yourself 
because ycu are airaid ci what others will think of you as a aiother. Your own ^ 
prasti^e is less important tn^n letting the zhild leaxn tor himself. As well* sd 
a tea;.hei9 ii yo.i feel you are Asking p^i ogress m helping a :hild in your class* 
roo«» doift run lox covet at the fi^at iiign ci. parental di»sppxoval. Instead» try 
to peisuade the parent to give scae zvju to sec how your aethoc will voKk» 

Great Expectation Often Pioduce Litile Results Firc^t distingiish between 
great expectations^ ana reaiisti expecc«ticns< On^e a chl^d has learned to tie 
his shoes » he is always expected to tie then. This is a realistic expectation 
based on the chila^s demonatratt*d ability. G:eat» or high expectations are based 
priMtily on the parentis desire tot excelletwe in their children. AAbitlous, 
coMpetltiire patents deroonstxate *to their children their hi^h expactations through 
esiacting demands and pressures tc "dc better Parental ambitions for children 
concern any qualicy the parents aees* lapottant; i^e intellectual achievement » 
popularity » aitistic skili» mastvliniry, ad intinituc*. Su^h parents want their 
children to be the best m the axea of the parents' choosing* Parents wich bright 
children asvaliV cooi^rient, you could do better ir you tiied» which ia titntaaount 
tOp *V^u are not g;.o^ enough the way you axeJ' ke^c^rks ci th^s nature coupled 
with parental pressures are usually dis:.ouraging in the child who then produces 
little or no achievement* 

Teachers are often no less pccne to be o^erambitious tor theic studentSp 
patticularly those who «re gifted- All to frequently the contributions of gifted 
children are inhibited by toe mu:ih teacher pressure to ''achieve up to your poten«* 
tiaV* (which means get grades equal or better than the test scores)* On the other 
extreme too Auch individual attention and segregation into classes of only their 
own kindy set ;es to make such ^.hxldren £eel they att superi^^r and "speciar'» and 
therefore need not pay much attention to or cooperate with their less gifted 
a£hoolmates* as a result their social interest becomes to inhibited that they fail 
to make the contributioi\ to scciety that their ability it^ay war^^nt. 

Coapetiti c n Means "1 gi-we up where you s^v.eed I move into ar^eas where you i 
fail. Each ;:hild wants an mdi^i ideal place and re:ogDiiion m his family. If \ 
brother or sister has established an area of success in ability or personality, 
the othec sibling will differ in an attempt to be unique, feeling unable to attain 
the success of the other « for example: if the first child ex;:els in school work, 
the second* teeling dis^mraged about his ability to "be as good as his sibling'' 
may give a«p in that area «nd become disinterested in school worki. Or, if one 
child is not pleasant » the next may be utterly charmingi etc. Too many parents 
and teachers help to establish an atmcsphete of competition, rather than cooperi^* 
tion the mote competitive and ambitious they are, the more children will suffer. 

Me^er Do for a Child What He Can Do tor Hituseit. A "dependent" child is a 
demanding child. Maintain order and establish you own inoependencet Most adults 
undercsti.xiaie the abilities of children. Give children oppottunities and encourage*-* 
Msnt to becotMt :.oniributing memoets of the fam:Jlv and other groups* Children 
become responsible onlv when we tail to giv^them oppottunities to take cn res*-* 
ponsibilicy In o&suming the child^s tesponsiblilty we dei^rive him ol the opportunity 
to learn Don*t mdutge yourselt by givm;^ service^ • 

Overproteitjon Pushes a Child Down > When mother oi teacher gives servi'^e to 
m child who is able tc du things iw. himsa^i^ she is saying effect, "you are 
too ss^Il, too ia:.king m ability » too ia«.king m juQ;;:r«eiic - yuu are interior*'* 
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Adults may feel they axe giving when they act* for a child; actually they are ' 
taking away the child S right to learn and develop* Host adults have an un- 
recognized ptejudlce against children; they assume children are incapable of ^ct'^ 
Ing responsibility- When society begins to have laitH that our chlldrtsn can 
behave in a responsible vay» while allowing them to do so^ the children will kssum 
their owr responsibilities. 

Over-'Rcsponslble Parents and Teachers Often Produce Irresponsible Childr#n> 
Those who take qu the responsibility of the child by reminding cv doing for him 
encourage the child to be irresponsible. The child quickly learns that he does 
not have to remember for himself - someone else will remember lor him. He also 
learns that he does not have to do things tor himself ^ eventually somebody will 
do them for him- A child who always "forgets" usually has a mother who always 
remembers » Teachers as well as parents must learn to mind their own business" 
and let the child learn from the logical consequences ot bis cwn behavior^. 

Farents* Dependence on the Child is a difficult concept to recognise* In 
many instances a mother who constantly reminds and does things for a child unnce** 
essa'rily not only takes the child *s responsibility away from him» but also becomes 
dependent on him tor her feelings of importance as a mother. Often mothers ^dll 
feel uselss in the home unless they keep themselves contantly busy with the child. 

s 

**Cood^^ Mothers are America's Tragedy , They feel worthless if their children 
are not perfect. In their determination to achieve thi^ ambition^ they correct 
every deficiency «nd give continuous service > often raising ^kildren who become 
deficient and irresponsible. "Goodness walks hand-in*hsnd with "superiority^" 
often neither husband nor children have a chance in life with such a "superior** 
mother. A "good" mother always knows best, is ilvays "right!" 

Qildren are Good Observers but Poor Interpreters . Children are able co observe 
activities accurately^ but often draw incorrect conclusions from them. Example: 
When a new baby arrives « mother necessarily pays a great deal of attention to it. 
The older child sees and interprets this to mean that mother loves baby more 
than him. He equates attention and love. Or» a child who is pampered greatly 
■ay conclude that he is a helpless baby. He observes how his parents treat each othcr» 
and wrongly 'concludes that all men and women behave this way. His observations 
are keen» his interpretations often faulty. It is the faulty interpretation that 
remains with him throughout his life> c^oring all his* behavior. 

Understand the Child *s G oal> Every ar.tion of a child has a purpose. His 
basic aim is to have his place in the group* A well-adjusted child has found his 
way toward social acceptance by conforming with the requirements of the group and 
by making his own useful contribution to it. The misbehaving child* is still trying^ 
in a mistaken way» to feel important in his own wocld« For example: A Young 
child who has never been allowed to drfiss hinseli (b^^ause "I*m in a hurry") » who 
has not been allowed to help in the house ("you're not big enough to' set the table**) » 
will lack the feeling that he is a useful contributing nembet of tha family » 
and will ieel important only when arousing mother's anger and annoyance with his 
ttisbeha^fior. It a child fails to find a place in his classroom or play-ground 
groups or is fhe victim of our college-oriented and excessively rigid grading system^ 
ha soon becomes discouraged and either gives up trying lo learn or indulges in 
behavior which soon brings ostracism from his classmates and» usually » punitive 
action from the teacher ^ 

I 
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The Four Goals of a Child's Misbehavior. The child is usually unaware of his 
gbals. His behavior, though illogical to others, is consistent with his own 
interpretation of his place in the family group. * • • • 

* # • •* 

4 

Goal 1: Attention-getting - he wants attention and service. 
Coal 2: Power - he wants to be the boss. 

,GoaJL 3: Revenge - he wants to hurt us. 

Goal 4: Display of inadequacy - he wants to be left alcne, with no demands 

made upon hlm« 

• Our Reactions to a Child's Misbehavior Patterns . Very often we can discover 
a child s goals by observing our o\m reactions to his behavior* For example: 

V/hen his goal is Attention-getting, we respond by feeling annoyed and that 
we nefed to remind and coax him. 

When his goal is Power, we respond by feeling provoked and get into a power 
^ contest with him - "You can't get away with this!" 

When his goal is Revenge, we respond by feeling deeply hurt and "I'll get 
even I 

« 

When his goal is Display of Inadequacy, we respond by feeling despair and 
"Idon't know wh^t to dol** • 

If your first impulse is to react in one of these four ways, you can be fairly 
sure you have discovered the goal of the child^s misbehavior. 

A Child Who Wants to be Power>ful , generally has a parent or teacher who also 
seeks power. If the mother or teacher insists on her own way, the child imitates 
her and they become involved in z power contest. Each feels honor-bound to do 
Just the opposite of what is asked. The harder adults Ay to "control" their 
children, the 1**rs success they will have. One person cannot, fight alone; when 
we learn to do nothing (by withdrawing, etc.) dorring ^ power contest, we dissipate 
the child's power, and can begin to establish a healthier re ationship with him. 
The use Of power teaches children only that strong people get what they want. 

Behavior is Movement . No person behaves wichout intending to affect others.^ 
..One is usually not aware of the purpose of one's own behavior, if this purpose is 
not reconcilable with one's conscience, and with the assumed good intentions which 
we all have and display. 

To unc^erstaiid the child's pattern of movement through life, one must become 
sensitive to the inter-actions inherent in routine situations. For example: 
Assume a child dawdles every r.orning and "forgecs " to do tnosf things that are 
rightfully his responsibility- Mother responds with constant reminders and doing 
many t^hings for him. At school,^ teacher has to remind and jmsh to make him work. 
What is ir^ar-relatlonship? Actually the child is, through his 'behavior , provoking 
others to assune his responsibilities. This behavior, then, aiay become a permanent 
* pattern^ a way of moving through life. 

. Don't Act on Your F.xrst Impulse . By acting on your first impulse you tend to 
Intensify the child's behavior patterns rather than correct chem. You act in accord- 
ance with his expectations and therby fortify his mistaken i^als. What can you 
do if you don't know what to do2 First, think ot what you know would be wrong to 
do and refrain from doine it: the rest is usually all right. Second, imagine 
what the child expects you to do, and then do the opposite . That throws the child 
off guard » and then you can arrange with him mutual solutions to the situation. 
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No Habli is Maintain ed if it loses its purpose, ioses its beneiits- Children 
tend CO develop '*bad ' habits when they de:i\'e the beneiit oi negative attention^ 
Example: a child fc-cas lonai^y picks his nose. Mother lind^ it unpleasant, and 
tells him not to do it. The ^hild quickly learns that this is a ^cood way to upset 
mothe:, so he continues u witnout ceoiil^lng the dynaxir.s ox the situation, mother 
Inadver ten'.iy encu^jagcs the habit 

Miniml^e ^istakes Making mistakes is hujian. Regaca yout mistakes as in- 
evitablti instead or feelin^f, gjilty, and yoa'i.w learn better We must have the 
courage to be .imperii. c. The rhild is also ijnperrecc/ Don't make tuo*much fuss 
and don't worry aboat his mistakes. Boiid on the positive, not on the negative* 
For example: Instead ot pointing out how poorly he ties his ahoes, point out 
Instead how well he can button *his shirt 

Makin;;^ :^Lstake3 Lowers Status . The mote mistakes we lake the lower we are 
on the ladder ot s^cceris, ana vi^e versa. We tciget that learning oc\.urs through 
making trilstakcS. A child who rears makmg^istakes will only make ojore; such a 
child loses his spontaneity and creativity in lite A.T»bition co live up to 
parencal and oiaocuiic high scand<*:ds ii\o mistaktsoi oiten undermines the child's 
cruft in his c*wn ability. Parents and teachers, above aii/nred the courage to be 
Imperfect, io: thewselves, and as an example icr their children. Perrectlon implies 
a finality which does^nut iit into lire,, and allows no tooa» ior lire's uniolding* 

Don't be Cons.eined With What Otners Do , b\it accept responsibility tur what 
you can do. Ey utilizing the luii potential oi your uwn coastr uctive influence, 
ycudo no: ha^e'to think abojc what others should do t^ the child. Compensations 
for the mistakes ot others is unwi-ie, and over'-pxcteution m<*y rob the child of 
his own courage and leso.rcei'ulness.. For cxavnple; Ir lathe: is too harsh with 
the child, an-j mother runs to protect him, three negative re;>alt8 ate accomplished* 
First, mother deprives rather and child irom learning to get along with each 
other. Sc'.ond, mother cea-hes the child to run to her ror protection instead of 
u^ing his own reso'^roes. Third, mother antagonizes th« father so that he is less 
willing to cooperate with her m dealing with the ^hild. 

A Fami ly o r Classroom Council gives every meiaber a chance to express himself/ 
freely in all rrtatters or both ditriculty and pleasure pertaining to the group as 
a whole, and to participate m the responsibilities each member of the group has 
for the weliare cr all. it is crj*y education :or democracy and should not become 
a place lor (5a:entd oi' teachers to preach or impobe theic will on children, 
nor should ic deteriorate into a, "gripe" session. The emphasis should be on 
"what we can do abojt the situation." In a similar way> but perhaps with even 
more profound etiet.ts on their actitadfes, ciascrobra gioup discussions can not only 
help chiliren to improve their conduct in the classroom, but learn to understand . 
themselves and their motivations Though, naturally some ot the ground rules for 
arranging group p&rrti^ipation at home or In school are different; there are 
basic, rules whicn ©ppiy equally to both These are: 
% 

Meet regularly at least once a week. 
Rotate the chair.Tian at varicus intervals. 
Allow an equal vote lOr ea^-h aie.Tiber, 

Allow suiiluicnt time for dccloions to b6 tried berore changing them. 
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The more we, teacher or parent, allow children to participate in the decisions 
which affect them, the better we can help train them to participate fully and 
effectively in carrying out these decisions, and be willing to take on the res- 
ponsibility for their own actions. 

Though presented in a brief, and somewhat oversimplified form, these ABC's 
of guiding the child are the essential means by, which we can help children to 
develop into responsible human beings^ However^ we cannot do t\)±s revival of the 
archaic and obsolete authoritarianism of tne past, nor the misguided "permissive- 
ness*' of the Freudian era, but by providing children with both a vastly' increased- 
participation in the affairs of our society and an understanding that every act, 
whether positive or negative, carries with it a responsibility and a consequence. 
Only if they learn this can they fully meet the challenges 6f freedom in this, 
perhaps most exciting and as well the rtost trying era in human history. 
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Book list 



For teacher and other school personnel: 

Drelkurs. Rudolf, Psychology in the Classroom, H:.rpp^ and Row (Paperback) 

For Parents Cread at least one): 

Drelkurs, Rudolf, The Challenge ox Pairenthood . Meredith Press, N.Y. 
Dreikurs, R.dclf , Children The Challen ge. Meredith Press, N.Y. 
Drelkurs, Rudolf, and Grey, Lorin, U^l^al Consequences. Meredith Press, N.Y. 
Dreikurs, Rudolf, and Grey, Lorln, .. Patents' Guide ■ to Discipline 
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Tolephono 
361-2767 



SI£aR4-Ei^lTEftr>RISE EliaiEWARY SCHOOL 
5501 HEME AVEiWE 
^ACflAMENTO, CALIFORMIA 95326 



January 25 » ^9fk 



D.r^r Parentst 

lELLB^G MOiUS Ai^lD EiWOTING IT LESS? 

P ESL YOU GOT LEFT OUT VWEN THE EMAWCPATICK ''ROCLAKATION WAS S1DHSD7 

F EEL AS GliWERAL "ATTS^i DID-IF THEY CAN'T SHOW RESPECT FOR A OEHBIAL, THET 
COULD AT LEAST SRCk} SCME FOR OLD AGE? 

SPANKIIC MORE Ai'JD ENCCURAOn'IG ARTHRITUS? 

PEEL RESTRICTION IS A DRAG BECAUSE JUNIOR IS ALWATS UNDERFOOT? 

^PEBL JOHWi'IY HAS COKTiiOL OF THE FAMILT BECAUSE HE HAS MORE SHAflBS? 

WELL 

^LEARN HOW TO READ THE LATEST NOVELS Ai® PRACTICE TRAlNIrC AT THE SAME TIME 

L EARN THE VALUE OF DOli« NOTHIKX}. 

^LEARN HOW TO REALLY ENCOURiiOB RESIGNS IB ILITY AND RESPECT. 

LEARN HCW TO STAY OUT OF FIGHTS. 

^L?ARN HOW TO TAKE ACTION, i^OT GIVE WORDS. 

ALL THIS AND MORli. LEARN LOGICAL A-^^AOACHES TO HANDLDB YOUE CHILDREN BVERIWX. AWTQNB 
CAN, . YOUR CHILDREN WILL RESPOND AND 30 WILL YOU. CCME JOIN OUR STUDY OROUP BASED 0» 
THE BOOK, "CHILDREN: THE CHALLENGE" BY DR. RUDOLF DREIKURS. 

FOR. INFORi'iATION CALL ; ^ ROSE GEERTS (333-519&) 

or 

DOROTHY WALLB^GER (333-371*1 ) 
or 

SCHOOL OFFICE (381-2767) 

(RETURN TO SCHOOL OFFICE) 
PLEASE miOLL ME ItJ THt SECOND SEMESTER "ARENT DISCUSSION OROU?. 



NAME 
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*'My two boys fight constantly," complained Marilyn Ste* 
vens to the other members of the parents' group. '*! beg. 
yell, and punish them, but nothing does any good, t don't 
know v/hat they'll be tike by the time they go off to school. 
Sometimes Tm almost in tears.*' 

An uncomrdpn problem? Not at all, according to the late 
psychiatrist andxhild-management expert Rudolf Dreikurs. 
Or. Dreikurs estimated tnat three out of four American fam* 
illcs start their day with a tight. 

Yet most family fights, the doctor Insisted, could be 



'Permissiveness and indulgence 
violates respect for one's self, 
produces tyrannical children 
and anarchy m the home/ 

—Rudolf Dreikurs 
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•voided. How? By letting children, especially preschoolers, 
shoulder responsibilities. . 

Dr. Dreikurs' approach, the child-responsibility technique, 
offers a "democratic alternative" to traditional methods and 
forms tho basis for a growing number of family education 
centers now active in more than two dozen cities. The goal 
of the$o centers is xo nurture a new generation of peaceful 
families. 

When Marilyn Stevens brought her problems to one such 
family education center in Sacramento. California, she re- 
oeived unexpected advice. 

•If your children want to fight, let them." said Or John 
Piatt, the group's counselor. "Leave the room if you can't 
stand it. But don't intervene. Giving atterltion to a child who 
demands It. in effect, rewards his tnisbehavior." 

Two weeks later. Mrs. Stevens reported on her experience 
in using this approach: "When the boys started bickering. I 
explained that I wouldn't be able to make breakfast in such 
an atmosphere, and if they wanted to fight, breakfast would 
be late. I kept calm, and they stopped quarreling." 

Although this mother's problems were not completely * 
solved, she had acquired a new techniqup for handling con* 
fllct in her family. - 

To most "traditional" parents, however. Or. Orelkurs' 
views remain controversial — primarily because of his belief 
that you cannot make a child do anything. 

•'Trying to impose one's wilt on the child violates respect 
for him and makes him more rebellious." Dreikurs wrote, 
•."while permissiveness and indulgence violates respect for 
one's self and produces tyrannical children and anarchy In 
the home." ' 

"Family harmony." he argued, ••can stem only from par- 
ent-child relationships based on equality and mutual 
respect." 

Dreikurs. a Viennese immigrant, was the head of the Al- 
fred Adier Institute in Chicago and professor emeritus of Xhf 
Chicago Medical School. He formulated his chitd-manage- 
ment theories during thirty years of counseling parents, and. 
summarized his approach in his book Children: Tho Chih 
tengo. a text now used In many parent education centers. 

As Dreikurs saw it. power struggles, some very bitter in- 
deed, disrupt the American home. Parents seek to impose 
their will on their children. Children resist. The result is a 
checkmate, which leaves all concerned angry, guilt-ridden, 
and frustrated. 

Dreikurs called on parents to extricate themselves from 
this type of deadlocked conflict He suggested that parents 
let their children expe^rience ^e consequences of their own 
acts. By assuming responsibility for their own actions, the 
youngsters learn naturally. withotJt lectures, without rules 
Imposed from above, and without punishment from an au- 
thority figure. 

» Uko many rules, {this is simpler in theory than in practice. 
V/hcn it comes to ^ho aunch of day-by-day decisidns. par- 
ents are sometimes puzzled about how to carry out this 
philosophy. 

Family counsetors at the canter offor several specific. 
' workabto techmqfues. 

Act instead of folk: Ifs more affoctive in conflict situations. 
Talking provides an opportunity for arguments. One mother 
whoso children woro fightiQg in U)o car on tho way to the 



boach pulfcd to*the sido of the road and waited until thoy 
stopped. 

This Is what Dr, Dfcikurs called ''quiet action/* He said, 
••Don't yell, prcnch, lec;urc. or demand. Most mothers talk 
until cliUdrcn become mcthor-deaf. Sometimes saying noth- 
ing works v/onders." * 

Withdraw from powor corUlicts: Children, especially pre- 
schoolers, are usually more interested in provoking argu- 
ments If lan in winning them. Parents should refuse to rise to 
the bait. Withdrawal is preferable to becoming involved in a 
battle of wills. Parents who follow Dreikurs* advice leave the 
room; some even take refuge in their bathrooms. 

Ignore f/je exce^ive demands of the child: Misbehavior Is 



Critics of Dr. Oreikurs' sometimes claim that his •'conse- 
quences** arc jost punishments in disguise. •'Not so,** re- 
spends Or. DonaW Larson, of Elk Grove, California. **Choict3 
is inherent in logxal consequences. Punishment allows nc 
choice — it only gwes a child the right to punish in return.** 

It Is difficult for parents to accept the Idea that they hava 
no righflo impose their will on their children. Their role aa 
disciplinarian has been drummed into them for generations 
**Train up a child in the way he should go** . • . **as the twig \t 
bent, the tree s laclincd'* . . . and **father knows best** . . 
doesn't he? 

Yet, in spite of age-old maxims, the new concept of chiic 



When paremis tell a child 
thai he sSiouSd be betlbr, 
what they're reailiy saying is 
'You're nol good enough as you are.' 



rewarded only when it is acknowledged. A temper tantrum 
doesn't work without an audience. 

Ooo*l interfere in the children's fights: Parents should let 
children resolve their own conflicts; the youngsters will learn 
to get along better. When a parent separates squabblers or 
acts adjudge, he stimulates children to fight more. 

Don*t act on first impulse: A quick emotional reaction 
lefKis to intensify misbehavior. Some parents imagine what 
Iheir child expects them to do then deliberately do some* 
thing different. 

The adhesive that binds these thteories of Dr. Drcikurs to- 
liether is his concept of natural and logical consequences. 
Punishment is not corrective, but rataliatory, said Oreikurs. 
Consequences, on the other hand, teach youngsters more 
effectively because they result from the children*! own 
decisions. 

For example, the young child who won*t put his dirty 
clothes in th^ hamper shouldn't be nagged or scolded. He 
should simply, go without clean clothes until he gets the 
message. In some families, toys that are left on the floor are 
put away in a **goof box'* and can t be retrieved for a week. 
A child who neglects to get home in time for supper eats a 
cold meat. 

Any of these actions, say supporters of Dr. Oreikurs, show* 
m democratic respect for the child. In such democratic fam* 
lUes, each member is considered responsible for his own aC'^ 
tions: no one claims the ric^ht to impose his will on others. 
Nor has anyone a nght to interfere with anotrier's liberty. 

Consequently, a parent can physically remove a child who 
causes a disruption wncn the rest of the family is watching 
TV. Tho unruly one can be told, in a friendly manner, to re- 
turn when ho decides not to interfere with the rights of oth- 
mts. However, if the parent, as he leads tho child Out of the 
fOOm« caii*t resist a iittto shove at the door, then the act 
changes from one representing logical democratic conse- 
quences to authontarian punishment 



responsibility is gaining favor. One reason Is that It fits 
with today*s expantfed acceptance of individual rights. 

**We are begimmg to see that the old, authoritarian wayi 
are usele^ in a eociely where every group — black, Ch'h 
cano, women, youei demands more and more freedom.* 
says Or. Oscar CKnstensen, a disciple bf Oreikurs and ar 
expert in guidance and counseling at the University o 
Arizona. 

'*Especially in Aewica, younger and younger children an 
demanding moreand more freedom,** Or. Christensen says 
Still, **Although eie authoritarian family structure is crum 
t>ling, few parents can tolerate children doing exactly ai 
they please. Conlrwirsial though they may seem. Dr. Orel 
kurs* methods form a smooth middle ground betweei 
craggy authoritaiiifttsm and quicksand permissiveness.* 

Here, for exanpte^ is how child responsibility. Oreikurs 
style, worked for one family. 

Oarlene Evans, a thirty*two-year*old housewife, came it 
the family educalion center in Elk Grove, CalifornUi, with 
problem. Her oldest child. Carl, then eleven, was the cente 
of constant family conflict At the time, she told counselors: 

**Evecy morning i coax Carl to get up, get dressed, eat hi 
breakfast, and leave for school on time. After two hours o 
this, my patience is worn thin, and Carl gets so angry he re 
fuses even to dress by himself. 

**My husband Itts me to quit doing so much for the boy 
but I can*t makewiyscif stop. If I don*t nag him. he doesn' 
get anything done. But it*s so irritating, I do resent my son' 
demands on me.** 

At this point, Um. Evans was given details on Oreikura 
child-rcsponsibUer techniques. Later she began practicinj 
them, a step at a time. ^ * 

••The first thing I tried was telling Carl he*d have to g« 
himself to schooi'* she says now. * l told him I d call h»n 
once, but the rest was up to him. It toiak all my willpower i 
go through wiUi A the first morning. I wakened Carl, but 
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<Hdn*t hear a sound from his room, t was tempted to call hirn 
again, tiut i kept my mouth sfiut. 

••He rmaity came dashing out of his room just in timo for 
C^ool. His clothes were mis^mntched and he didn't have 
M^for breakfast, but ho caught the bus. 
^•he next morning he got up earlier. By the third morning 
lie was up even before t called. That same afternoon he 
came In from school vyhi^^tltng. The change in his attitude 
was aniazing. I realized tfion that by doing everything for 
Cart I hadn't been fair to either of us.** 

Mrs. Evans* happy ending is echoed by many oth%r fam- 
Kes who give their children new responsibility for their oy/n 
behavior. 

One of the family education center*s favorite aphorisms is: 
Overrcsponsibto mothers produce irresponsible children. 

••A cliltd quickly learns that he doesn*t have to remember 
lor himself,** says counselor John Piatt. **Mother will remem- 
ber for hinrt. This produces a twofold problem* You make 
your child dependent and demanding, while enslaving your* 
self by giving unneeded service.** 

According to the Dreikuis* child-responsibility theory* 
most mothers underestimate the abilities of their children 
anyway. ••Youngsters are capable of much more then taking 
out the garbage,** Piatt concludes. 

Taklny Dreikurs* concept one step further. Or. Piatt main* 
tains that conscientious mothers have to be trained in what 
Iheir responsibilities aren*f. **They want to do such a good 
Job," he says, '^that they confuse doing the rtqhX thing */nth 
doing everything,** 

But today conscientious parents often recognise their 
cm^confusion and feet free to ask for help when family 
fil^Pbrns arise. 

Growing numbers of parents, some 20,000 nationwide, 
arc bringing their problems to Oriekurs* family education 
centers. A valuable feature cf the centers* counseling is in- 
volvement cf the whole* family in tho problem-solving ses* 
tions. After parents air their problems before the group* 
ttieir children Join them. 

At a recent meeting in Minneapolis, group leader Don 
Crannel asked three brothers why they fought. 

**Could it be that you feel discouraged?'* he asked. No 
response. 

**Coutd it be that you want to show Mommy she can*t boss 
you around?** A quick gnn crossed the face of the youngest 
troublemaker, the pre?;c.hooler in the family. This is what 
Dreikurs caHs a **recognition reflex,** when a counselor can 
see ho has reached a mutually recognizable truth. 

Crannet Ir^tcr explained to tho adults that the three boys 
cooperated to upset their mother; alt participated, so all 
were equally responsible. advice to the boys' parents 
was to appear unconcerned about their fighting. 

It wasn*t easy for the parents to. ignore the tierce threats, 
ttie bloodthirsty yells, the wtldlv swinging fists of their three 
quarrelsome sons, but they gave it a try. When the boys dis« 
covered that their squabbles no longer kept them center 
Stago. they learned to compiomtne and cooperate. More im« 
portantly, they could no longer use their own misbehavior as 
a n^ns of controlling their mother. 

^jpinatcly, the com ol ignoring bad behavior has an* 
other side, and ono that is easier for parents to •'Appreciate. It 
b, of coutso. to proiso betiavior that is mutually satisfying 
and to encourage tho children when thoy are good. This 



way, tho youngsters soon learn that they ner^n*t mss(>ehave 
to gain attention. 

Encouragement awarded In a cfemocratic family atmo- 
sphere has an even richer mcnntng: It implies faith in tho 
child as ho Is. For when parents tell a youngssjjr that he 
should be better, they are really saying, **You arc not good 
enough as you aro.** 

Many parents who accept the concept of a democratic 
parent*child relationship often expand it to include the 
whole family unit. A weekly family meeting carries out the 
**sharcd power** concept cf Dreikurs* theories. At family 
meetings, every member gets a chance to expre^js tiimself 
freely about ?.ll family matters. Parents are cautioned not to 
preach or try to impose their wills nor to let the meeting de- 
teriorate into a **gripe session.** Keeping each session on the 
level of **what can we do about this?** seems to work best. 

Dreikurs* ideas are making inroads into the staid realm 
of more ccnventional child-rcanng dogma. Dr Walter 
0*Connel» of Houston, president of the American Society of 
Adierian Psychologists, says. **This movement has grown 
like Topsy, largely out of a feeling of parental failure/* 

Certainly many parents today worry about family conflicts. 
More than two million consulted family service agencies last 
year, trying to solve or avoid serious problems with their 
children. Millions more bought best*seller **how-to** guides 
on successful parenthood. 

**Bcing a parent,** says Miami child psychologist Stephen 
E. Bcttz, '*is the one profession entered into' by most people 
with no training at all. <t*s no wonder many feel inadequate 
to do me job.** 

Unfortunately, this quest for answers doesn*t mean that 
experts agree on one sure and easy way to raiso the perfect 
child. Like other theories, the technique of child responsi- 
bility has its critics. In fact, detractors of Dr. Dreikurs* views 
cover the spectrum of child-rearing authorities. 

At one end, the late A S. Neill, founder of Britain*s ultra- 
permissive Summerhill school, opposed the idea of cnild re* 
sponsibllity. He said, **. . . childhood is playhood. A wise so- 
ciety would not ask anyone under twenty to do a stitch of 
work.** , 

At the other end of the child*rearing spectrum is super* 
authoritarian Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, director of Chicago*s 
Orthogenic School for severely disturbed children. Also a 
Vie;ine.nc, but a Freudian, Bettelheim argues that children 
cannot deve/op control and become resppnsiblo adults un» 
less they conform to strict rules of conduct and behavior. 

One strength, of Dreikurs* theories is that they offer per* 
ents a democratic option to both of these extremes. In the 
tamlly. Dr, Dreikurs believes, deraocracy becomes more ^an 
<fi political arrangement. It becomes a value system jiat 
l>rofoundly transforms an human relationships. 

To his converts. Dreikurs has offered techniques in clUld 
soaring that can lead to a '^disarmament treaty** between 
generations — a new way lor parents and children to live 
ar:d team together witfi mutual rccpect and leva. His prin* 
cipies also provido a response, perhaps, to the late pioneer 
educator, Maria Montessorl. who made the touching plea, 
**Ut's have an end to th# warfare which exists in our 
homos.** n 
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Joano Wostin*s erf/c/os have eppeered In tnany megaxines. 
including Parado, True, end Pageant 
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TO: Dr. Williu E. Webster, Education Profraa Adainistrator 

FJION: Arnold J. Adreani, Principal, Elk Crov« Unified School District 

Robert L. McCaffrey, Superintendent, Gait Eleaentazy School District 

SUIIECT: An Educational Model for laprovint Child NuiafeMnt Practices of 
Parents i^^iiitachers 

Ihe purpose oil this letter is to bring to /our attention an educational . . 
iM>del for iaprovins child aanafcaent practices of parents and teachers that will 
Ilkelr effect a positive change in a school or district systea. We are both 
directly involved in iapleaenting this Adlerian nodel in ear respiective school 
districU in partii^I fulfillaent of Nov« lteiversity*s Naticnal Ed.D. Prograa 
for Eduentional Leaders. 

Upon ieciq>letioo of this letter our 6bjectives are; 

1. That you understand the basic coaponents of the Adlerian Educational 



2. 



Model for l>aront and Teacher education and study groups; 
That you consider this practice for inclusion as-a aodel for Parent Education 
in State Applications for Title I or Early Childhood Education Projects; 
That you seek additional inforaation froa one of the authors of this 
IjDtter as necessary to answer questions or provide details not included. • 



RATIONALE FOR IMPROVING CHILD MANAGDIENT PRACTICES 

Frequent conferences, hoae intervention counselling and eleaentary counselling 
prograos are soae of the' available alternatives to working closely with parents, 
teadiors i^d children. Unfortunately, counselors end up aaeting parents or teachers 
or diildren who have probleas and little prevention work is done with the popula- 
tion as a whole. The above alternatives require larse financial support for Whidi 
■any school districts cannot si^port at the eleaentary level. 

It is our opinion that schools aust provide parent and teadier education. 
However, aany atteapts to successfully apply various theoretical approaches at 
the eleaentary school level have been less than significant. Further researdi» 
therefore, in applying soae other theoretical aodel, such as the Adlerian, aight 
generate significant results. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL NOUEL FOR UIPROVING QlILO W.HAGEMCNT PRACTICES OF PAKEKIS AND TEAQIERS 

■ 

• 

Th« AdUrim vi«wpolnf Mintains that behavior ckanjtM in dilldren cmi b# 

Amt affactivalx brought about through tht significant a4ultt in tho child^s Ufa 
(ia: parents 9 teadiarSy ate.)* Adult behavior toward children is the product of 
their perceptions of the child and the situation. It is of little consequence 
whether or not the adults are ^'objective*' in their perceptions of the children with 
when the/ deal, inasouch as adult perception (behavior) ^ • correct or incorrect t 
influences the child's behavior In the direction of the adult expectationa. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

A. Outcc 



1. Participating parents and teachers will desonstrata Increased under- 
standing of the purpose and goals df students behavior in school and hoM 
settings. Behavior changes by diildren could laost effectively be brought 
about bx changing the adult perception of, and behavior toward, the child. 

2. Pafticipating parents will bt bttt«r abl* to solva problms with 
children at hoM. 

♦ I 

S. Participating teachers will be esqposed to nany* spacific ways to change 
the learning environaent'in the classrooai to a More democratic and encoura* 
ging Sitting t 

Project Phases 

le, Training Leaders 

, Each school Comainity involved will seek a core of parents and teachers willing 
to attend the Parent-Teacher Education Center for a weekly session over a 12 
week span. Teachers aay have the option of taking the course for graduate 
credit, in-service units within the school district, or adult education credita. 

This group will constitute the leadership Yor conducting teacher and parent 
study groups in their respective sdiools. Part of their training involves 
audience participation in family counseling using the educational model devel-*. 
oped by Rudolf Dreikurs. A family is counseled in front of the gtc^ each yeek 
in order to put into practice basic concepts learned. The family is interviewed 
again a few weeks later in order to note progress and/or cake further suggestions 
in another area that is of concern to the family. 

Teachers, pai^ents, administrators,' and some high school students attend such 
classes as one group. A common language and viewpoint about child-management is 
learned and practiced. 

Hie participants receive lecture-discussions during a portion of each session 
based on readings in Children; The Qiallenge by Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs and Maintain' ^ 
ing Sanity in the Classrooya by Dr. Rudolf Dreikurs^ Bemice Gnmwald and Floy Poppei 

A course outline and tne ABC's of Guiding the Child elaborate on major topics 
covered during this training ptiase. They may be found in the Appendix of this 
letter. 

2. Inplemontation of iStuify Groups 

Those adults not trained by an Adlerian Counselor or Psychologist, will 
receive several training sessions on leading discussion groups. E^>hasis is 
away from the leader as a superior authority on the 'subject but towards 
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AN EDUCATIONAL MODEL FOR DVROVUIG QIILO HANACEMEOT PRACTICES OP PAREKTS AND mOIERS 

• Sharing of ideas as w« reflact on our own faailies (or elassrooM) and tha point of 
vioN 4iscusss4 by Rudolf Oreikurs. 

Hi* a«auals for aach group contain a woalth of information on leading discus* 
sicns. Resources are: 

Vicki Soltt, Study Croup Leaders Manual , Chicago: Alfred Adler Institute, 
1967. This aanual is used with parents studying Children; the Challenge, 

Chezyl Asselin and Ton Nelson developed the leaders wwual for Maintaininf j^ 
Sanity In the Classrbow during the suawer of 1973 for us* in Elk Grov* 
Unified School District with teacher study groups. 

Cadi stu^ croup is conducted for 12 weeks in the school-coMMmity froai whidi 
the participants originate. These parent and teacher stu^ groups provide t self- 
h«lp Mthod by •;hich lay parents and school staffs can each work as a group to 
cooperatively increase their effectiveness with children. An outline and packet of 
hndout supploMntazy naterials.is distributed at the first Meeting. Specific topics 
are discussed *ach week as well as pages assigned to read. 

During study groins participants are encouraged to discuss probleas as well as 
successful techniques that work with th*ir- own diildr«n. 

S* Evaluation 

• 

Halping parents and teachers re-Mueat* theaselves and^ then unite in a coMon 
bond towards consistent child-aanagoDent practices is a draan of alnost every school 
•Adnistrator. this would truly represent a system change in an area where few 
%y%tm dianges ever occur. 

Study group leaders coae froa aiwng. pears (parent discussion groups are lad. by 
parents and teacher study groups are led by teachers). The structure of sudi a 
prograa described above aotivates involveaent on a self-help basis. Evaluation 
coments are specifically solicited nid-way through the 12 sessions and at Uie end» 
although jwst leadets will openly solicit coonents during each session. The Iwrge 
percentage of patents and teachers involved during the last two years in Elk Grov* 
Unified School Disttict is, in iuelf, a positive testiaonial to willingness of 
•dults to seek help in re- structuring the hone (school) environaent, learA ways to 
cope with children's nis taken behavior, find ways to encourage children, learn how 
to conduct fanily a«etings (class neetings), develop nore responsible behavior in 
diildren, and ultiaately create a aore deaocratic atmosphere wherein each aeiber 
(faaily or classroom) is needed and has a sense of belongiag. 

Objective Evaluation of such a prograa is difficult. Many aspects of this 
prograa involve changes in the way we, as adults, perceive childrte and understand 
the purpose of children's aistaken behavior. 

Several studies, however, have been done or are being done using the Adlerian 
Nodal. 

Efficacy of the Adlerian Model in Elementary School Counseling, John 
Murray Flatt, 1970. A dissertation siAaitted in partial fulfillaent 
of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Education at Universi^ 
of Arizona. 

iehavior Concepts Inventory; Education Model, Oscar C. Christensen, Ed. D* 
C. Miguel Arciniega, doctmal candidate, Betty J.' NcMlon, doctoral candidate; 
Uttiversity of Arizona, 1970. This instnnent was developed to tfst tho * 
level of understanding of the Adlerian Education Model. 

Imroving Child Manageaent Practices of Parents and Teachers, Arnold J. 
X^ani and Robert (tcCaffrey, 1974. This is a practicua designed to bring 
about a systea change in selected schools in Gait and Elk Grove, California 
using the Adlerian aodel des^^^ above. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL IDDEL FOR IMPROVING QilW MANAGEMENT PRACTICES OF PARETfTS AND TEAQIERS 

Enclosed is a copy of an article written in the Wovenker, 1975 P.T.A. Kaxazine 
by Jeane Wostin. Actual faailies openly discuss individual ways in which th.iy were 
able to "...end faaily warfare" by participating in the Paient Education Center and 
Study Groups. 

FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS 

Eventually, a'^arent-education group would involve all Kindergarten parents and, 
hopefully, establish this, coanon aanagenent style early in the foraal educational 
process of the fan&ly. The teacher will also be able to discuss cnvironsent and 
behavior with parents on a more enlightened level. 

We hope you will consider the practic9 described as a worthy vcaei when you 
consider exeoplary parent and teacher education prograas for Title I and Early 
ChUdhood Education Projects. As educators we realize the problens of transfer 
when a aodel used in one district is adapted for use by another district. Certainly 
guidance is needed in setting up the necessanr coaponents. Both of us are willin'*, 
to discuss such ranifications of recoMiendin| this aodel to be used in school districts 
outside of Gait and Elk Grove. v 

Please feel free to contact us by phone or letter. Ite are both pleased that 
you have been considerate i^i exploring the parent and teacher education aodel sub- 



aitted. 



Arnold J. Adreani * Robert L. McCaffrey 

8851 Fenton Court 510 Kensington Way 

Elk Grove, CA 95624 Lodi, CA 95240 

Bus. Tel. 916-38lr276? Bus. Tel. 209-745-1564 

Hoae Tel. 916-685-9289 Hoae Tel. 209-368-3719 
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A- LETTERS OF PROJECT VERIFICATION > 



Dr. Willi2un E. Webster 
Education Program Administrator ' 
State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento r California 95814 



Dr. John E. Moore 

Assistant Supe^ntendent , Educational Services 
Sacreunento County Office of Education 
6011 Folsora Boulevard 
Sacramento, California 95819 



(enclosed) 



(enclosed) 



Dr. Glenn Houde 

Superintendent of Schools 

Elk Grove Unified School District 

Elk Grove, California 95624 



(mailed directly to 
Dr. Sam Kaylin 
Director of Practicums 
Nova University) 




STATE OF CALIFORNIA 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



731 CAPtrOl MALL. KACRAMENTO tStU 



February U, 1974 



^Ir. Arnold J. Adreani 



8851 Fenton Court 

Elk Grove, California 95624 

Lear Mr. Adreani: 

I enjoyed , very much talking with you last week and found our 
discussion most interesting. Your model for improving child 
management practices is certainly very interesting. As you 
know at the State Department of Education level we are most 
interested in making available these kinds of models for parents 
and teachers throughout the state. The vehicle we are using 
for this, as you well know, is our Early Childhood Education 
program. I found your model, as* I said, quite worthwhile and 
I am therefore taking, the liberty of forwarding it to Dr. Frank 
Delavan who is the Manager of the Early Childhood Education 
Management Team. I think it is crucial that we have leaders 
of your quality and caliber interested in doing this kind of work 
at the school level where the action takes place. That is, in 
the schools with parents and children* 

Thank you very much for taking time from your busy schedule 
to come to Sacramento to meet with me on this program. 



Sincerely, 




William .E. Webster 
Education Program Administrator 
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Mil FOLSOM BOULEVAHO • SACRAMENTO. CALIFORNIA 9ilU • PHONE (916) 4S4-2I21 

May 22, 1974 



LEO A. PALMUER 
County Superinteadent 



Messrs. Robert McCaffrey and Arnold Adreani - , 

Gait, Joint Union School District Sierra Enterprise Elementary School 
21 C Street 5501 Hedge Avenue 

Gait.' California 95632 Sacramento. California 95626 

Gentlemen: 

You have requested ny reaction to a proposed practlcum which has as Its subject 
ah educational model for Improving child management practices of parents and 
teachers. I am pleased that you have made this request, and was most Inter- 
ested as I read through your proposal. Together with several staff members of 
the Sacramento County Office of Education. I have considered It most carefully 
and find a great deal of merit In your Ideas. » 

The sixteen school districts within Sacramento Coilnty use a wide variety of 
parent education and teacher In-service education formats and models. Some of 
these address very directly the needs of the particular school or group; and, 
unfortunately, others have been adapted from practices that may not be as 
efficient as perhaps they could. Definitely, there 1$ a need for a wider 
field of alternative educational models from^yHlch these districts might 
choose. We would consider your practlcum as a basis for further developing 
one such viable model. 

I was Impressed, as I thought about the Implications of your proposal, with • 
the way In which It might conceivably fit a rural In-service education model 
format which was approximately five years ago developed by Dr. Robert Filep 
of the Institute for Educational Development. This proposal was done under 
contract with the State Department of Education and the Area III County Super- 
intendents Association, which Includes Sacramento and twelve other surrounding 
counties. Dr. Fllep's study model presented the gross structure, but did not 
specify the finer points of the In-service activities It suggested. For this, 
and other reasons. It did not become as strongly Implemented within this area 
as otherwise It might. 

I took the liberty of discussing your proposal and proposed model with the 
Publications and Curriculum Development Committee of the Area III County Sup- 
erintendents In their April meeting. These people were familiar with Dr. Filep s 
nodcl and reacted to your proposal In a manner similar to that of our staff. 
There was a consensus that proposals luch as yours could be used In conjunc- 
tion with the model and would provide a- vital localized element. There did 
exist some discussion of the group concerning the Adlerlan approach versus 
other approaches that m1ght.be used, using a group of similar size and compo- 
fltlon. 
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You are, no doubt, aware of the many Implications presented by thfe early 
childhood programs now in operation within, our state. One thing for cer- 
tain, and that is the advisability of developing a most efficient and effec- 
tive parent involvement training program within our means and resources. 
Toward this end, I could most certainly connend your ideas and your proposal; 
and I wish you well as you work with these concepts. 




jOohn E. Moore, Ed.D. 
Assistant Superintendent 
Educational Services 



OEM/be 

end: . 1- carbon copy of letter to each. 
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NOVA A UN 



IVER8ITY 

NATIONAL ED.D. PROGRAM raR EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 



EVALUATION OF A PRACTICUM PROPOSAL 
(addendum 10/6/73; original date stamped 7/30/73) 

M ini Midi Maxi I X Maxi II 

/-^•ffrnold J. Adrean! ^ 
Participant; Robert McCaffery Cluster: Sacramento 

Title of Practicum: Iftiprovinq Child Management Practices 

of Parents and Teachers- ' 



Reviewer: Murray Heyert . Date: Oct. 23. 1973 



The additions and clarifications submitted under cover of your Oct* 6 
memorandum to S. 0. Kaylin have eliminated the deficiencies of your 
•original proposal. As we now see your plan we believe it will result 
in an excellent Maxi I practicum. By all means go ahead with it. 



We urge you, though, to carry the effort one additional step. When 
you have completed the practicum, as now proposed, you will have f ^C^a^ 
developed an educational model applicable generally to problems of ^ s4cH<. 
child management. Why not then formulate recommendations for the r{y#lV 
formal introduction of your model into the State's^or at least theJ^^^^ G-^ve 
District's^ educational system? LCo^^^4-^' 

If your recommendations are accepted by State or District authorities 
you will have indeed effected a system change. If It is rejected, you 
may at least discover directions for future or alternative action 
that could make a teacher-parent child management program a State- or 
District-wide component of the school system. 

The above is a suggestion only, not a requirement. We do believe 
that this action-directed element would greatly enhance the value 
of the practicum, both as leadership training for yourselves, and as 
a guide to other educators who may refer to your practicum via the 
ERIC, system. We would appreciate having a brief note telling us 
whether or not you wish to pursue this suggestion. 

In either case we look forward with interest to reading your report. 



NOTE: Please send us, as an additional addendum, the names, addresses, 
phone numbers, titles and, qualifications of three persons who are in 
a position to appraise the practicum effort and who would be willfng 
to give an opinion of it. 
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